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ODERN Italy has 
now had thirty 
years of existence, 
and many of its 
modernised cities 
— whose ruined 
antiquities were 
wept over by the 
archeologists of 
twenty years since 
—are assuming an 
air of almost respectable age. One most 
extraordinary characteristic of Italy, com- 
pared with the north of Europe, is the way 

in which modern buildings fone down to a 

sympathy with their surroundings. Rome is, 

perhaps, more modernised than any other 
city, but the rawness of twenty-five years 
ago has almost quite disappeared. The 

Colosseum is once more covered with a 

geen growth of weeds and wild flowers. 

The embankment of the Tiber, perhaps 

“ of the greatest innovations in. the 

‘omer .conditions of the city, is get- 

tng coloured and weather-stained, and 

will soon look as if it had always been 

there. This very important work, from a 

hygienic point of view, was, fortunately, 

ed as a simple piece of engineering. 

There '$ no affectation about it of architec- 

‘wal display; its’ different parts are merely 

proportioned to their uses; and, conse- 

bg. it does not seem out of harmony 

- the ancient bridges and other surround- 

thie acee and it compares favourably 

“aa € door-knocker and candlestick deco- 

: Thames Embankment. But the 

— for revolutionising the old city is 

Pe complete. The governing principle 

engi a gr good one) of the original 

Pr irty years since, for the Piano 

ctunias ¢ was to cut straight streets of 

tential ication between the various impor- 

trigheate of the ‘city, “In this way a 

the iio has been constructed between 

sear beteiean tha or oa di Spagna, 

Mem Piazza ritone and the 

tween the _ The communications be- 

modern quartérs of Rome and 








the ancient are not carried out yet to their 
full extent, apparently. The Via Nazionale 
and the Via Cavour end in a very indefinite 
way near the Forum. But this portion of 
the town will perhaps be “regulated ” when 
the monument to Victor Emanuel, which is 
really a colossal work, is brought to a con- 
clusion. 

This great monument of Italian unity 
will perhaps create a greater change in the 
aspect of the city than almost anything else. 
It will continue the succession of pompous 
monuments set up by the Popes of the last 
two or three hundred years, but will be 
larger. As a design it is hardly satisfactory; 
there is too much Striving after novelty of de- 
tail, and the way in which the “ orders” are 
mixed up together—Doric and Ionic columns 
side by side—is anything but satisfactory. It is 
difficult to understand what the effect of the 
finished monument may be, It seems in- 
tended to form a species of retaining wall to 
the platform of the capitol. Immediately 
behind it, but completely hidden, will be the 
ancient basilica of Ara Czli, which stands 
on the highest point of the capitol. Ara 
Czeli, with its long flight of steps, will form 
a sort of backing to the whole monument, 
in the way that some of the fountains of 
Rome, for instance the Trevi, are backed up 
by houses. In front of the monument will 
be an immense piazza of partly square and 
partly semicircular form. The intention 
seems to have been to make this monument 
the Junta ai vista of the Corso, at the end 
of which it stands, and with which it is con- 
centric; but the narrowness of the Corso 
will certainly prevent it being seen at 
any distance. Another part of the Piano 
Regolatore not yet complete, is the Via 
Torino, which is to lead from the piazza in 
front of the monument to Victor Emanuel, 
across the Tiber, and eventually to St, 
Peter's. Even now the electric trams are 
able to run’ without interruption from the 
railway station to St. Peter's. Several new 
roads have been formed, or are in course of 
construction, across the Tiber, opening up 
communications between the two sides of 
the river in a way which was never dreamed 


The appearance of the city is being 
changed from what our immediate fore- 
fathers knew—that is to say, as it stood 
in the last century; but, after all, the 
destruction of its historical monuments has 
perhaps been exaggerated. The inhabited 
portion of Rome was so completely rebuilt 
by the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
Popes, that as a city judged from an archi- 
tectural point of view little of interest remains 
to be destroyed. The medieval houses stil! 
standing may be counted on the fingers of 
one hand, and it is almost the same with the 
churches, One hundred years ago Rome 
must have looked as new and modern as 
Paris or London look to us at the present 
day; so the inhabited portion of the City 
consists of buildings of the pseudo-classic 
style, with a few remains of the Renaissance. 
These houses and palaces are, as any one 
who has tried to live in them knows, abo- 
minably planned and most un-hygienic, and 
their adaptation to modern requirements, or 
even their complete removal, is not to be 
much regretted. As works of art, nothing 
can be said for them; a little of the Palia- 
dian style goes a long way. It is the same 
with the churches ; with the exception of the 
Pantheon hardly an ancient church remains 
in the inhabited part of the city which has 
not been completely defaced or rebuilt within 
the last 200 years. One of the most deplor- 
able instances of this destruction is the church 
of the Minerva, which at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century must have retained 
much of its medizval character, but it seems 
to have been “restored” at the very beginning 
of the Gothic revival, with cast iron windows 
and scaglicla coatings to the columns of the 
nave arcades, perhaps by the same ingenious 
contractor who ruined the church of San 
Miniato at Florence. This is a building 
which now could never be restored to its 
original condition ; it may be looked upon as 
absolutely destroyed, 

Modern Rome is essentially a city built 
of brick and a little stone, with a cover- 
ing of cement and colour wash to imitate 
anything the local taste may dictate. The 
city was built much in the same way 
in the last two or three centuries, only 





of in former ages. 
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then there was more stone in use, and 
the methods of construction were not quite 
so flimsy as at present. It will bea curious 
thing to notice in the next century how 
long some of these modern Roman buildings 
have lasted. As a rule they are six 
stories in height, crowned with the huge 
“cornicione” (beloved of Italians), which 
projects between 3 ft. and 5 ft. over the 
roadway, and seems usually constructed of 
almost a solid mass of brickwork supported 
on a series of short lengths of iron girder 
projecting from the top of the wall. It is 
difficult to imagine that such a system 1S 
very durable, and whenever one of these 
cornices falls into the street below the result 
may be terrible. By that time, however, the 
unhappy architect who designed the work 
will no longer be within reach of the law. 
An instance has already occurred of one of 
these cornices coming to grief in course of 
construction, by which several lives were 
lost. But for these characteristic cornices, 
there is not much to notice in the huge 
warehouse-like lodging-houses of the modern 
city. The architectural details are of the 
most commonplace character; all that one 
can say is that a certain absence of vulgar 
ostentation makes Rome compare most 
favourably with cities of the North which 
have been built or rebuilt during the 
nineteenth century. The planning of 
modern Roman houses is not all that it 
might be, but still it is a long way in 
advance of former times. The palace of the 
old xoblesse, with its spacious apartment 
devoted to the proprietor, surrounded by the 
lodgings of teeming humanity of the lower 
orders in every available corner in the rest of 
the house, is, fortunately, a thing of the®past. 
The huge modern lodging-houses give, in 
some cases, a very deplorable appearance to 
the town, especially when they are filled 
with the lowest class, which, however it may 
be benefited by living in large, modern 
houses fitted with modern conveniences, 
retains the objectionable and altogether 
deplorable custom of hanging the washing 
out of the windows. The way also in which 
newly-planted trees in the boulevards are 
decorated with filthy rubbish and rags 
thrown out of upper windows is a sufficient 
excuse for not planting any more in such 
neighbourhoods. Everywhere the streets of 
the town are more occupied by electric trams 
than is, perhaps, usual in many modern 
cities. As aconsequence, greater cleanliness 
prevails; but the continual noise and dis- 
turbance caused by bells, ponderous bump- 
ings and thumpings and scrapings of all 
kinds as the huge cars tear up and down 
the streets, detracts a great deal from the 
pleasure of a residence in Modern Rome. 
Very little has been done during the last 
few years to increase our knowledge of the 
architecture of the ancient city. At present 
some excavations are being carried on in 
the Forum round the base of the building 
usually known as the “Curia.” Internally 
this building contains no trace of antiquity. 
Only its western wall fronting the Forum, 
the plain brick front of what has often been 
considered an ancient Roman building, seems 
to remain intact. On removing the roadway 
from this front, the base of which stands 
almost on a level with the rest of the F, orum, 
the ancient doorway below the existing one 
has come to light. On either side of this 
lower portion of the building are a number 
of Christian tombs cut into the brickwork of 
the front, much in the same way as the 


oblong niches for bodies are cut in the cata- 
combs. Indeed, they immediately remind 
one of the well-known type ; in one case the 
stone closing the niche still exists, and a 
few human remains have been left in their 
places as found. This building must 
evidently have been turned into a church at 
an early period, but the upper portion 
of the front seems too well preserved, 
and also too high in proportion with its 
present width, not to:suggest the doubt as to 
its having formed part of a building older 
than the fourth century. Close by the 
“Curia” some very important and curious 
finds have recently been made, but nothing 
of an architectural’character. On the oppo- 
site side of the Forum the small and disused 
church of St. Maria Liberatrice has been 
pulled down, a building of no artistic 
interest, but occupying the site of an ancient 
church, the ground plan of which it covered, 
Nothing of any importance has been dis- 
covered, and the removal of the earth which 
now covers this portion of the ancient Forum 
will be proceeded with. Whatever their 
historical importance may be, nothing of any 
architectural interest can be expected from 
ruins reduced to such a condition as those 
still remaining under the earth on each side 
of the Forum. The beautiful old temples, 
the Colosseum, the triumphal arches which 
Vignola, Scamozzi, Raphael, Michelangelo, 
and the whole army of the Renaissance 
architects studied with so much enthusiasm 
in bygone times, are still standing untouched, 
but it is not likely we shall see anything 
added to the list by modern excavations. 

The interesting old church of St. Maria in 
Cosmedin has been recently ‘‘ restored,” and 
although the very subdued ‘colour and the 
very evident effort to make the whole look 
“old” seem intended to take in! the spec- 
tator, still the result is very pleasing. Every 
trace of the usual “ baroque” which one 
would naturally find in such a building has 
vanished from the main church, but its 
presence may be felt in side views into side 
chapels in that style which have been allowed 
to remain. The screens ot marble, the 
baldacchino, and the curious subdivisions of 
the main portion of the church in the ninth 
century style, have all been very carefully 
reproduced with their usual ornaments. The 
interior resembles S. Clemente in arrange- 
ment, but it is very much improved by 
haviog a marble screen which stretches 
right across the east end in front of the 
baldacchino, The walls, supported on the 
little round arches of the period, and the 
plain wooden roof are coloured in faded 
tones, and have a very pleasing effect. The 
windows are glazed with plain common 
glass, except where the pierced stone panels 
form a decoration on the west front. The 
most curious thing about this church is the 
presence of the remains of Constantine's 
wheat market, which have been used up in 
the construction of the west end. These 
remains consist of large columns, the enta- 
blature of which is lost; the columns have 
always been exposed, but now, in conse- 
quence of the restoration, they are much 
more clearly seen. Two of them form the 
imposts of the west door; others are built 
up in the walls on either side, and also in 
the north wall of the church. In fact, the 
church seems to have grown out of the 
north-west angle of the ancient market. 

Of future projects for the improvement of 
the city, perhaps the most important will be 





the construction of the Quirinal Tunnel, 











intended to connect the Via Nazionale with 
the Piazza Colonna. But this remains in 
futuro.” It is estimated to cost | 
It is not a work anticipated by 
Piano Regolatore. 


170,000 frs. 
the Origina} 
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THE LIABILITY OF THE ARCHITEC? 
TO THE BUILDING-OWNER ~ 
HERE is no question whateye, 
that the certificate of an archi. 
tect is, as a general rule, fip,) 
and conclusive in regard to an 
question which arises between the builde; 
and the building-owner. This js so even 
if the architect in giving his certificate 
has been careless, and thus the builie; 
has received more or less than he was 
entitled to, or the building-owner has paid 
too much or too little. The only excep- 
tion to this rule is where there has beep 
some fraud on the part of the architect as dis. 
tinguished from want of care. But if there has 
been this want of care, and the house-owner 
has suffered in consequence, a further 
question arises whether the architect is under 
any liability to the building-owner. It mus: 
be confessed that legal decisions on the 
point are very contradictory. In “ Rogers », 
James” (1891) the Court of Appeal decided 
that the judicial position which the architect 
held in regard to deciding either disputes o: 
amounts payable as between builder and 
building-owner, did not prevent him from 
being liable to the building-owner for wan‘ 
of care in regard to the giving of certificates 
In other words, the architect was regarded 
as having a double existence: for some 
purposes he was an arbitrator, for others 
merely an agent of the _building-owner. 
Having completed, so to say, his duties as 
arbitrator, he resumed his position of agent, 
and so was liable for want of care. It's 
clear that such a legal position is anomalous 
and contradictory. That, however, was un- 
questionably the result of ‘‘ Rogers v. James. 
The words used by the Master of the Rolls 
as reported in the Zzmes were: ‘ The certi- 
ficate was final as between the building- 
owner and the builder. Any question as 
between the building-owner and the archi- 
tect would not be decided by that certificate. 
As between the building-owner and the 
builder the architect had in the honesi 
exercise of his judgment awarded a sum 
which the building-owner could not question. 
As against the architect the building-owne: 
could question that. The jury had found 
that the architect was negligent, and tha 
the architect had not awarded sufficient,” or, 
rather, had not deducted a sufficient sum 
from the amount payable to the builder ix 
respect of omissions by him. We must note 
especially in the above quotation the as- 
sumption, for legal purposes, “the hones’ 
exercise of his judgment,” when, in fact, 
there had been negligence in not allowing te 
the building-owner a sufficient sum {or 
omissions to put in concrete foundations to 
a building. 

There has now, however, been another 
case recently decided by the Queen's Bench 
Division, that of ‘Chambers v. Goldthorpe 
(1900). Put shortly, that decision comes to 
this—that the architect, in regard to the 
giving of certificates, never loses his judicial 
character, it protects him throughout ; that 
is to say, he is under no liability whatever 
to the building owner. For certain purposes 
he has judicial functions—the parties _ 
to his decision, they are prepared to abi 
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«between themselves. Under these 
by! s, the building-owner cannot 
circumstance 5 claim damages against the 
yrp round an s 

tur ect, in his capacity of agent, for what he 
eng his capacity of arbitrator. This, 
bas doue enn ratio decidendi of this latest 
clearly ge we confess that this seems to be 
ogc legal position and to be most in 
the rt ith common sense, It is based on 
— ne Pappa v. Rose,” which arose out 
” ere mercantile contract in which 
, ‘iial was placed in the position of 
arbitrator. But the principle seems to be 
the same. Having quoted from the judg- 
ment of “ Rogers ¥- James,” it may be well, by 
way of contrast, to give vd sentence or two 
fom the judgment in ” Chambers uv. Gold- 
pee ». Assuming that the architect was 
inder a contractual obligation with the 
building-owner to act for him in certain 
matters, and that, there being a contract 
between the building-owner and the builder, 
the architect was put into the position of an 
apitrator, then, ia so far as he acted as agent 
nly of the building-owner, he was liable for 
negligence ; in so far as he acted as arbitrator 
between the building-owner and the builder, 
re was not liable for negligence.” The word 
“only,” which we have italicised, is very im- 
portant, since in the earlier case decided by 
the Court of Appeal the architect was clearly 
not acting only as agent for the building 
owner. It is well, also, to bear in mind that 
the recent case of “ Restell v. Nye” (Zimes, 
january 24) which, it is true, was only the 
decision of Mr. Justice Mathew alone— 
though he is one whose decisions are much 
respected—had for its second point this very 
question. It was decided in accordance 
with the principle acted on in “Chambers 
v. Goldthorpe,” and cannot be left out of 
account in considering the balance of judicial 
decisions upon this important point of build- 
ing law, 

That the decisions, nevertheless, are con- 
flicting there can be no doubt, but the 
advantage seems to rest with ‘ Chambers v. 
Goldthorpe,” because it is based on a clear 
principle and is supported by the decision in 
“Pappa v, Rose,” which was a judgment of 
the Court of Exchequer and then of the ap- 
pellate tribunal, the Exchequer Chamber, and 
lortified, so to say, by the decision of Mr. 
Justice Mathews. “ Rogers v. James” was, no 
doubt, the decision of the Court of Appeal, 
but it bears strong looks of being one of 
those rough-and-ready decisions which the 
ate Lord Esher liked to give. It was 
admitted that the architect had been care- 
*ss; therefore Lord Esher intended he 
should not escape by means of a technical 
egal point. In the later case we have a 
tibunal wishing to decide on pure legal 
pnaciples. The result we see. 

The present position of affairs is not satis- 
‘“ctory. We fear that architects and build- 
‘“g-owners will feel considerable doubt as 
0 their legal position until the House of 
Lords has finally settled this most important 
peed Until that high tribunal has given a 
Me wee must be said that in our opinion 
is ie oe liable to the building- 
bing ce p04 Bat y rere to the 
me must adule ma é t e same time 
whitects t in this immunity 
eal te won somewhat too fortunate. 

i | Slving certificates an architect 
Some judicial attributes, yet if, in fact, 


*e is careless, he should be responsible. 
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care and error of judgment. The immunity 
of an arbitrator in regard to his decisions 
arose from this idea—that it would be wrong 
to make a man liable for error of judgment 
which he had endeavoured to exercise fairly. 
That idea has extended to want of care—in 
fact, an extension which is ethically unsound. 
Be that as it may, we have endeavoured 
to state in brief the exact legal position 
of building- owners and architects at the 
present moment, for their guidance and 
consideration. 


—_ 
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NOTES. 

THE Report presented last 
month at the forty - seventh 
annual meeting of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers is one which 
ought to be pleasing, not merely to mem- 
bers, but also to engineers and others in this 
country who recognise the valuable services 
rendered to science by the institution in 
question. A few years ago the Society was 
little more than a local organisation, and for 
this reason many engineers outside the New 
York district declined to offer themselves for 
election to membership. The meetings were 
very poorly attended, the library was prac- 
tically valueless, and the manner in which 
the Proceedings were edited and printed left 
much to be desired. Our own Institution of 
Civil Engineers has suffered similar troubles 
in the past, from which it was only rescued 
by a wise and energetic policy ; and we are 
therefore in a position to join sympathy 
with our congratulations to Americans upon 
the present prosperous state of their Society. 
As usual with most things in this world, the 
change has been directly owing to hard work 
and enterprising management, and the 
greatest possible credit is due to those 
who have devoted their energies to the 
good work. The Society enters upon its 
new year with a total membership of 
2,228, or 103 more than at the same time 
twelve months ago, and the attendance at 
the annual “convention” was 635, being the 
largest on record. During the past session 
thirty-two meetings were held, eighteen 
papers were read, and thirteen subjects 
were discussed. Publications of one kind 
and another consisted of 2,921 octavo pages 
of letterpress, with fifty-five plates and 370 
illustrations in the text, the cost of which 
only reached the sum of $9,800, including 
the remuneration of officials and clerks. In 
no respect are altered conditions more 
happily indicated than in connexion with 
the library, formerly as much a standing 
reproach as it now is a credit to the Society. 
In the course of last year nearly one thou- 
sand volumes were added, and a system of 
indexing has been inaugurated in conso- 
nance with the particular character of the 
library. No catalogue has hitherto been 
issued to members, but we learn that this 
step is in contemplation. A home in keeping 
with the standing of the institution has now 
been erected at a cost of about $87,000, 
despite the gloomy forebodings of some 
members, and it is anticipated that $10,000 
will shortly be paid out of revenue towards 
the cost, 
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Sane THE case of Farlow v. Steven- 

y sac he son, reported in the current 
Drainage Works.nymber of the Law Reports, is 
important, not on account of its deciding any 
new power, but because the cases bearing 
on the subject under discussion were re- 





“ere i8 a vital difference between want of 


viewed in the Court of Appeal. The point 


— 





was a short but practical one. A tenant cove- 
nanted with his landlord to pay and dis- 
charge “all taxes, rates, duties, and assess- 
ments payable in respect of the demised 
premises.” The tenant in the course of his 
occupation received a notice from the vestry 
that the drainage of the house was in bad 
order and condition, and that it was to be 
reconstructed. The work was carried out 
by the tenant at a cost of 1432, and then the 
question arose whether he or the landlord 
was liable to pay this sum. The decision 
both of Mr. Justice Byrne and of the Court 
of Appeal was against the tenant. It is 
sufficient to state the judgment without con- 
sidering its basis. The practical lesson is 
obvious, that if a tenant wishes in future to 
safeguard himself against such an outlay, 
these expenses must be expressly exempted 
in the lease from the taxes and assessments 
which he would be bound to pay. 





pe Mr. JUSTICE KENNEDY has just 
Unconscientious decided a case in which there 
Defence. ‘ . 
was raised a defence which, to 
use an expression of the Judge, was not 
conscientious. The case was that of Ward 
& Co. v. Wallis. It was an action by a firm 
in Great George-street to recover 75/. from 
the defendant, a builder at Balham, for work 
and materials supplied. The plaintiffs 
account was long overdue, and at length 
they began an action for 50/. 5s., giving credit 
for 75/. as having been paid. This credit 
was an error, for the 75/. had been paid by 
a person of the same name as the defendant. 
The defendant paid the amount claimed, 
obtaining a receipt showing that the whole 
account had been paid. They subsequently 
discovered the mistake, and commenced a 
fresh action for the 75/. The question—one 
of a technical legal kind—arose as to whether 
that sum could be recovered. It would be 
inappropriate to discuss here so purely legal 
a point; it is sufficient to say that the Judge 
held that the plaintiffs could recover, and 
gave judgment for them accordingly. We 
hope there are not many builders who would 
endeavour to escape the payment of their 
just debts by a defence such as was set 
up in this case, fur the Judge found as a 
fact that the defendant knew, when he 
obtained the receipt in full, that he had not 
paid the whole sum. 





Housing of MR. Epmunp WI1son’s paper 
the Working on this subject, read at the 
Classes: Society of Arts and published 
in the last issue of their /ourna/, suggests a 
new departure in the treatment of dilapi- 
dated and insanitary areas; instead of 
clearing them wholesale, pull down the 
worst houses and repair the others. Mr. 
Wilson’s experience has been at Leeds, 
where it appears that he has carried out this 
method with sanitary and financial success ; 
and he urges that such a system offers much 
greater prospect of the latter kind of success 
than wholesale demolition and rebuilding, 
which he suggests has been carried out in 
cases where less drastic measures would 
have been sufficient. This may have been 
so in Leeds; but we think, as nearly all 
the speakers in the discussion seemed to 
think, that such half-measures would never 
answer for London, where overcrowding and 
insanitary conditions have in many districts 
reached such an alarming development. 
Still, Mr. Wilson’s experiences with work of 
this kind at Leeds are of much interest. 
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THE greatest difficulties to be 
overcome in the engineering of 
telephone systems are in con- 
nexion with the intricate network of wires 
required. From the house of every new 
subscriber two wires have to be taken to the 
exchange, and every new wire considerably 
increases the risk of break downs, and short 
circuits. English statistics show that the 
time of an average conversation is only two 
and a-half minutes, and that the average 
number of calls is only eight per day- 
Assuming, then, that the subscriber is at his 
instrument {twenty minutes a day making 
calls, and twenty minutes a day answering 
them, it follows that his wires are only used 
for forty minutes out of the fifteen hours which 
is the general duration of the daily service. 
The average load on telephone wires is 
therefore only about 5 per cent. of their full 
carrying capacity. Hence if we could make 
one pair of wires serve for several 
subscribers we could greatly cheapen 
the cost of the service. In the Lvectrician 
Mr. West recently described a system of 
telephony he has elaborated, whereby one 
pair of wires can be made to serve several 
subscribers. It has been thoroughly tested 
by the German postal authorities, and Mr. 
West states that they intend introducing it 
shortly into the German public telephone 
service, In this system the subscribers in 
one group can only ring up the exchange 
one at a time, the mere act of taking the 
telephone off the hook cutting out the others. 
If there are five ordinary subscribers the wires 
will be in use during a quarter of the time 
the exchange is open, and hence there will 
be a good deal of waiting ; but to make up 
for this they will have the benefit of a 50 
or 60 per cent. reduction of the rates. Even 
with only three subscribers in a group a 
reduction of 30 per cent. could be given. 
The West system seems to us an excellent 
method of cheapening the cost of the 
telephone to groups of subscribers (preferably 
in the same building) who only use it very 
occasionally, as well as doing something to- 
wards reducing the multiplication of wires. 


Cheapening 
Telephony. 





THE Birmingham School Board, 
in the competition for schools 
to be erected in Handsworth 
New-road, have thrown over the recommen- 
dation of their assessor—probably unwisely, 
as some of their own members appear to 
have thought. The assessor was the Archi- 
tect to the London School Board, who 
recommended one set of plans (G), while 
the committee preferred another (B). There 
is nothing on the face of the proceedings, 
as reported in the Birmingham papers, to 
indicate that there was any motive for this 
other than a belief that their own choice 
was the best one; and the Board had in 
the conditions of competition openly reserved 
to themselves the final choice, so that they 
had a rigut to take this action. But, as 
one of their own members observed, they 
were thus throwing away about 60/. of the 
ratepayers money which had been spent 
by them in securing the services of an 
assessor ; and it should surely have occurred 
to them that an architect who had tor years 
acted for the largest school board in the 
kingdom was likely to be a better judge of 
plans than a board of laymen, 


Handsworth 
Schools 
Competition. 





THE fall of snow in London 


Snow in has brought out the usual com- 


the Streets. 


THE BUILDER. 


about the state of the streets, and Mr. 
Thomas Higgins, of Hampstead, wrote in 
the Zimes a few days ago a very sensible 
letter urging, as we have often urged, the 
bad effects which have resulted from the 
mistaken repeal of the law which formerly 
compelled every householder in London 
to clear away the snow from the front 
of his own premises; an arrangement 
which was for the common good of the 
public. Mr. Leete, the Vestry Clerk of St. 
Mary Abbott's, supported the same view in a 
subsequent letter. It is absurd for people to 
complain, as another correspondent of the 
Times does, that the vestries do not at 
once clear the streets of snow. It is im- 
possible they can do so; it would require 
an army of carts and workmen who cannot 
be at once forthcoming. People who talk in 
this way do not understand what the snow 
on a mile of fifty-foot street amounts to, 





Fy Ara WE learn that the Bishop of 
Church Without, London has appointed a Com- 

Aldersgate. mission, in pursuance of the 
Union of Benefices Act, to report upon the 
proposed union of the parishes of Christ 
Church, Newgate-street, and St. Botolph- 
without-Aldersgate, and the demolition of 
the church of the latter parish. The former 
church of St. Botolph, which was partly 
damaged by the Great Fire, is delineated in 
the view by R. West, and engraved by 
W.H. Toms, in or about 1737, which shows 
the east end as having three gables; on the 
middle gable are two panels with initial 
letters and dates—" W. R. H. T. 1720,” and 
“I. H. 1 R. 1734”: the drawing is repro- 
duced in the Builder, May 2, 1885. In 1627 
the tower was rebuilt of Portland stone, and 
the nave and aisles, which had become greatly 
dilapidated, were repaired. In 1790 it was 
found necessary to pull down the greater part 
of the fabric, as being in a dangerous condi- 
tion ; the rebuilding cost about 10,000/. The 
present eastern facade, erected in 1831, is 
in fact a screen-wall, which forms, within, 
an entrance porch, a vestry, and a storeroom, 
with small north and south galleries opening 
into the church. It is covered with Roman 
cement, and consists of an angle-pediment 
carried by four attached Ionic columns 
standing in two couples upon a high stylo- 
bate or plinth, with a large central Palladian 
window. Square pillars support the side 
galleries, from which rise Corinthian columns 
with their entablature for the camerated 
ceiling, which is profusely ornamented and 
has in each side four groined openings to 
correspond with the semi-circular windows. 
The middle window of the chancel, which is 
formed by a large recess, was executed in 
1788 by James Pierson. Eight new stained- 
glass windows, executed by Messrs. Ward 
& Hughes, were inserted in 1886. Of the 
numerous monuments we may mention those 
of Elizabeth Smith, with a cameo bust by 
Roubiliac, and Dame Anne Packington (1563), 
who founded a free school in the parish. In 
1873-4 St. Botolph’s was re-seated, decora- 
ted, and restored under Mr. J. Blyth’s super- 
intendence; in 1893-4 further repairs were 
carried out, and 2,900 bodies were removed 
from the vaults to Woking Cemetery. The 
churchyard, and the burial-grounds of Christ 
Church and St. Leonard, Foster-lane, consti- 
tute the recreation-ground popularly styled 
the “ Postmen’s Park.” In 1398 Richard II. 
licensed Thomas Stanley, Dean of St. Mar- 
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the Dudley Gallery 


best we have seen, including some 
great beauty, and a good many whic 


colour art, have nevertheless a goo 
charm. The broad and free style of 


the art of water-colour we seldom 


of it here are mostly among smal! 


‘Mill, Plowhainel, Brittany” (46) 


which is perhaps the best thing in t 
remember before, has a style of his 
his small landscapes with cattle, 
“Winter” and “ Summer” (35 and 
others of the same type. 


finished works on a small scale, an 
yet preserve purity and breadth 


(199), “Summertime” (263), and 
ing glass. 


kind of which we can only say that 


that of having seen the same kind 
very often before. 
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find at the Dudley Gallery; the few examples 


Studies, 


such as those by Miss Jex Blake, among the 
sketches at the upper end of the room. 
then there is Miss Margaret Bernard's 


and Mr, 


David Green’s “The Lonely Shore” (260) 
in which the sea is very finely treated, anq 


he room, 


Mr. Walter Bothams, a name we do not 


own in 
such as 
40), and 


Among highly- 


d which 


of style, 


Mr. George Marks is before every one else, 
and seems to get better and better each year, 
his “Surrey Landscape ” (199), ‘‘ Haytime’ 


“ Golden 


Grain” (265), are perfectly exquisite minia- 
ture landscapes, having the peculiar quality 
of large landscapes seen through a diminish- 
Among the larger works there 
are a good many of that rather provoking 


they are 


very good drawings, but which leave no 
special impression on the mind, unless it be 


of thing 


Among those which have 
more original power may be named Mr. 
Walter Severn’s ‘Sea Mist off Moydart’ 


” (106); 


Mr. Stormont’s “Mud Banks” (90); Miss 


1” (107); 


Mr. Coleridge’s little vignette, ‘The bridge 
on the Laver ” (128) ; Miss Gilchrist’s “ Sun- 
set on the Sands” (132); Miss Skidmore’ 
Sketch, “A Rift in the Clouds” (181); Mr. 
Percy Dixon’s ‘On the Moors, Sutherland- 
shire” (187); Mr. Affeck’s “In the May 
Time” (224) and one or two others —this 
artist has a style of his own in treating 
landscape and children ; Mr. Percy French . 
“Morning Heath Harbour” and “On the 
Warwickshire Stour” (235 and 239), and Mr. 
Coleridge’s “Old Windmill at Nettlebed ’ 
(264). Among the few architectural sub- 
jects the most important is Mr. Medlycotts 
“ Amiens, from the Somme ” (33), |! which 
he has made an effective picture of the 
cathedral, on a small scale. 
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=. Virgin with the infant Christ on 
woman prostrate at her feet ; 
her three angels closely grouped to- 
her, playing on musicalinstruments, The 
a tion has been very carefully arranged; 
compos in’s drapery spreads outwards and 
~ a in a kind of fan shape, while the 
— the two outermost of the angels 
sind fall inwards towards the centre of the 
nai ition with a slightly convex curve ; 
f this designing of the main lines 
: e atest prominence and 
bose rei aris Venn os. the 
ne of the whole; the device is perhaps 
vile too obvious. The painter seems to 
have chosen Leonardo da Vinci’s type of 
male face aS a model for the head of the 
Virgin; a type which, it is needless to say, 
ig not essentially consolatory in expression, 
and the face in this respect seems out of 
harmony with the professed subject of the 
picture. Nor is the colour of the whole 
very harmonious, and the foliage which 
forms the background is crude and harsh in 
one, This seems a work with a serious 
intention which has, however, hardly been 


compos 
the effect 0 





realised. 
; Tue Gallery of the Fine Art 
i Society contains a collection of 


Gallery.  water-colour drawings by Mr. 
Sutton Palmer, an artist who seems to us to 
be in search of a style. No one, apart from 
the information in the catalogue, would 
imagine “Rydal Water— Moonlight” (10), and 
“Broken Weather in the Ross-shire High- 
lands” (11), which hangs below it, to be the 
work of the same hand, The latter is a 
fine broadly painted work in a_ true 
and unpretentious water-colour style; the 
former looks like a thing done _ for 
a moonlight effect in a theatre. When Mr. 
Palmer sticks to the best of his two styles— 
the genuine water-colour style, he is always 
good, sometimes exceptionally so. “ Betch- 
worth Park” (21), “An Essex Farm” (28), 
“Hind Head from Milford Common (45), 
“Uplands above Haslemere” (50), and 
“Hayes Common” (68), with others, are 
admirable examples. Among works of 
rather more delicate style “The Estuary, 
Barmouth” (12) and “A Sunny Afternoon” 
(4) are especially successful; the latter 
fully realises its title—-the sunshine is in the 
picture, and not only in the catalogue, as is 
sometimes the case. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue usual fortnightly meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association was held on Friday last 
week in the Meeting room of the Royal Insti- 
ute of British Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, W., Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, 

ident, in the chair, 
: The minutes of the last meeting having been 
tad and confirmed, the following gentlemen 
Were elected members of the Association, viz., 
Messrs. D. A. Forster, W. J. Loveday, H. Red- 
fern, and J. G. Walker. 
_Mr.G. B. Carvill, Hon. Sec., announced the 
pmmencement of the following classes on 
Pk uary 15, viz. :—Division 1: Elementary 
oe bate “gi 0 B. Ransom. Divi- 
: Ventilatin ighting, and Heating, 
Mr. Max Clarke, saelatere 4 ' 


Architectural Union Prize. 


_™ Chairman said he would like to make a 
Uni temarks in regard to the Architectural 
" rake Prize. Last session, Mr. Arthur Cates, 
on If of the Architectural Union Company, 
in to say that the prize would be with- 
riba students competed for it, and it 
niet thought desirable that some definite 

should be given for competition, so 

Students might not lose the opportunity of 





whether any designs were already in prepara- 
tion, and therefore, as a possible alternative 
subject to anything students may have pre- 
pared, the following subject had been set, 
viz.: A set of four traceried windows illustrat- 
ing the development of tracery, half interior 
including wall arching, and half exterior and 
interior of each window drawn to 1-in. scale 
showing jointing. Full size details to be given 
in each case, and the original measured 
sketches to be submitted. 

Mr. Thos, Blashill then read the following 
paper on 


Working Class Dwellings in Blocks. 


“The invitation to read this paper recalled to 
my mind an occasion long ago when the Asso- 
ciation devoted an evening to the'same question. 
On November 13, 1863, Mr. H. A. Darbishire, 
who was thenand afterwards largely concerned 
in this kind of work, ‘read a paper ‘On the 
Construction of Dwellings for the Poor,’ and 
I, being then the immediate past President, 
took part in the discussion. Mr. Darbishire, 
who gave us much useful information, began 
by saying that the subject was full of interest, 
and in skilful hands might be treated with 
novelty, but, as it had been so much discussed, 
he had little hope of giving additional infor- 
mation or enlightenment in the quarter of an 
hour which he proposed to occupy with his 
paper. One reads this with a melancholy 
interest after an interval of six-and-thirty years, 
during which, in spite of the work done by the 
author of that paper, and in spite of all that has 
been done by societies, by private individuals, 
and by the public authorities, the housing ques- 
tion is even more than formerly a matter of 
serious concern, 
There are many well-meaning people who 
shudder at the mention of a block or barrack 
building, desiring to see our working people 
housed in two-story cottages behind gardens, 
leafy, floral, and rustic fenced. In theory I agree 
with them, but the practical man must recog- 
nise that when the middle class has taken so 
kindly to ‘mansions’ or ‘flats,’ it would be 
waste of time to argue against the housing of 
aworking-class family ina ‘dwelling’ situate 
in a block. 
The great difficulty which faces the working 
man who must live near the centre of a town 
is the increasing scarcity of land that is suitable 
for him but not capable of being used in more 
remunerative ways. To this must be added 
the increasing cost of building, and they inevi- 
tably lead to an increased outlay on rent. All 
we can do as architects is to exercise the 
most rigid economy in planning, in fittings, 
and in finishings, with a good deal of reserve in 
the design of elevations. Besides this, ordinary 
materials and articles must be used in ordinary 
ways. An opportunity of designing a working 
man’s dwelling is not the occasion for experi- 
ments which might be tried, in his absence, in 
the house of a colonial millionaire. This has 
always been the besetting sin of the designer 
of ‘model’ dwellings. In some published 
designs, probably the best at their date, the 
houses are to be constructed with special 
bricks that would have to be laid by specially 
trained bricklayers ; there are special drain- 
pipes and special window casements, with 
floors of a costly and uncommon fireproof con- 
struction, finished, even in the bedrooms, with 
a smooth vermin-proof surface of Portland 
cement. Looking candidly at these designs, 
they do not seem suitable for working people 
of any known kind. The population, like the 
buildings, would have to be special and ‘ pur- 
pose made.’ We must consider what these 
people are accustomed to, what they want, and 
what they can afford. a 

I suppose the bulk of the families for which 
new dwellings are required are now lodging 
with other persons of about their own class, or 
take rooms in houses that are let out in tene- 
ments. All that is private to them is the bare 
rooms. The scullery or washhouse, the closet 
and dust-bin, are used in common and with 
much less inconvenience than one might 
expect. The people are satisfied with such 
arrangements, and the families are helpful to 
each other. Directly you provide a complete 
dwelling that cuts off family from family, 
difficulties arise before unknown. Everything 
must be private and special to each family. If 
you imitate the old-fashioned arrangements by 
providing adjuncts to be used in common, 
extra supervision is necessary, and this is a 
serious item of expense. . 

Then points of ‘hygiene’ not raised by the 





of which he is bitterly opposed and for none 
of which he will willingly pay, come into pro- 
minence. Ventilation is his horror when it 
takes the form of staircases exposed to the air, 
thoroughly ventilated lobbies, or anything that 
causes movement of air in or about the dwell- 
ing. These are points on which you cannot 
argue with a medical authority ; he is doubtless 
right, but if you design your workmen’s 
dwelling in every respect on his lines, it will 
probably not be occupied by a working man. 
There must be some point short. of absolute 
perfection with which a reasonable man may 
be satisfied, and beyond which we need not 
insist upon forcing our ideas, however defensible 
they may be upon people whose risks of starva- 
tion and of being turned into the street admit 
of no dispute. 

In the first place, I should not be so fastidious 
in the matter of site, subsoil, and surroundings 
as a Government Inspector might be in the 
case of a hospital or a gaol; your occupiers 
will not be patients or prisoners, Make the 
aspect of the principal rooms as good as you 
can, and strictly obey the Building Acts and 
Public Health Regulations, trusting to the 
general outdoor habits of the people and to 
their common sense for the rest. 

Let us assume that your block can only be 
lighted by windows at front and rear. It may 
be so designed that the plan can be repeated 
down the whole length of a street. It is 
generally better that entrance to the staircase 
should be at the rear. This gives the tenants 
direct access to the playground, and keeps off 
the loafers and criminals who, in certain 
localities, infest staircases accessible to the 
street. If there is a choice it is generally 
better to put the living rooms overlooking the 
street ; but upon this point and others of the 
like kind the important thing to the working 
man is to get a dwelling, let the aspect and 
the prospect be what they may. 

Get into early communication with the 
district surveyor and the local public officers 
and fully explain your proposals; they will 
save you much after trouble and may give you 
sympathetic help. Do not be tempted to 
threaten that if they will not pass a certain 
arrangemeni on which you have at your heart 
you will find lawful means of doing worse. 

A block dwelling will usually consist of four 
square stories with a Mansarde story in the 
roof. You will want 40 ft. clear open space in 
front and, subject to the Building Act, as much 
as you can get in the rear. A sixth story 
would probably let well, but will require 
thicker walls and more open space. A lower 
building will hardly pay for the cost of founda- 
tions and roof. 

The ground floor level should be a foot 
at least above the back of the footway pave. 
ment; sometimes a half-basement is made, 
but the front area and the whole of the open 
space at rear should then be sunk below the 
level of the floor. Each story will be 8 ft. 6 in. 
high in the clear. The staircase should be 
6 ft. 6 in. to 7 ft. wide for the two flights. 

The floors of rooms should be made at least 
‘fire resisting.’ Pugging between the wood 
joists would be sufficient, but all the floors in 
the dwellings put up by the London County 
Council are made of coke-breeze and cement 
carried by steel joists. They are thinner than 
wood floors, saving a course of brickwork in 
all walls, and we found them somewhat 
cheaper ; but this must depend on the price of 
steel. Care is required in mixing the coke- 
breeze concrete, and 1n applying it so as to be 
firmly held by the flanges of the joists, which 
should be rather wide. I advocate here fire 
resisting floors for convenience of construction 
as well as cheapness, but fires in these block 
dwellings hardly ever extend from one room 
to another whatever kind of floor is used. 
Extension of fire from one tenement to another 
is almost unknown. The concrete under the 
ground floor has a covering layer of coke 
breeze and cement concrete, and all floors have 
thin floor boards nailed down close on the 
coke breeze after this is quite dry. 

Some useful hints may be gained from the 
particulars issued by the London County 
Council a few months ago for designs for 
blocks on their Millbank Estate ; but these 
must be used with discretion. The Council, 
having expended about 5o/. per head of all the 
persons removed from insanitary areas, stipu- 
lates that the new buildings shall be so de- 
signed as to let, without further loss to the 
Council, at the rents that rule in the neighbour- 
hood. They have to pass very strict medical 
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made very complete in their arrangements 
and the rents are beyond the means of the 
persons turned out. J am afraid that an 
really good complete sanitary dwellings will 
get into the hands of those who are compara- 
tively well off, and not till this class has been 
satished will the working man of small earnings 
have his turn. : 

In the competition the Council demanded 
through ventilation from front to rear of each 
tenement, no back-to-back dwellings being 
allowed. The staircases were to have hori- 
zontal ventilation through windows opening 
direct to the open air. The average area of 
living rooms must be 160 ft. superficial, that of 
bedrooms 110 ft. If two bedrooms were pro- 
vided, one must have an area of 120 ft. No 
living room was to be less than 155 ft. and no 
bedroom less than roo ft. This is very good, but 
the usual size demanded for a living room has 
been 144 ft. and for a bedroom 96 ft., which are 
the dimensions given to us by Mr. Darbishire. 
In many modern cottage dwellings such rooms 
are only 120 ft. and 60 or 70 ft., and I am not 
aware of any serious mischief that has arisen 
from these small dimensions where other 
things are satisfactory. No bedroom must be 
connected with any other bedroom, and in 
general these are entered from the living 
room. 

A dwelling should consist of a living room 
with one or two bedrooms—sometimes a third. 
The inmates will be reckoned at two persons 
per room, and no doubt the living room will 
be used by night as wellas by day. 2 

Dust-shoots, by the County Council condi- 
tions, are not to be provided, but each tenant 
will have a dust-pail, and there will be a dust- 
bin in the common yard into which pails may 
be emptied at any time. I determined from 
the first to have no dust-shoots in the Council’s 
dwellings. They are unwholesome in them- 
selves, and they involve an underground 


chamber that for many days together is filled | 


with decaying vegetable and animal matter, 


and is difficult to empty without nuisance. | 
The parishes met this view in different ways | 


but all fell into the idea better than I had 


ex ed, their men collecting the pails either , ; 
Pine ‘ f ‘great variety in the office accommodation 


in the yard orat the doors of the dwellings. 
But some architects of experience prefer the 
dust-shoot. Each tenement must have its own 
scullery and closet. Washing or drying 
accommodation was demanded by the Council, 
but not baths; and some arrangement must 
be made, perhaps in connexion with a care- 
taker’s lodge, by which the tenants could draw 
hot water for tea or for early breakfast. Food 
cupboards were not demanded. 

Bearing in mind such conditions as these, 
so far as is practicable, we may proceed to 
consider the kind of dwelling that can be 
designed with reasonable expectation that it 
will be inhabited by the working man. Upon 
this point I may be permitted to say a word 
about the designs which were submitted in 
this competition. It was clearly laid down 
that the buildings must involve no charge on 
the rates, so that every outgoing which the 
Council would have to meet must be paid out 
of the rents. Some competitors showed 
covered playgrounds which occupied the place 

rooms, and other luxuries, all very nice, 
were thrown in. All the designs were far too 
costly in plan or in elevations, or both, and 
for that reason none could be carried out. 

The working man’s dwelling is divided 
sharply from that of the ordinary clerk and 
from the ‘flat’ by having no accommoda- 
tion for a servant. It is inhabited by the 
family only ; they wait on themselves and on 
each other. We may classify the usual kinds 
of block dwellings in this way :— 

1. The self-contained dwelling, in which 
every pait of it, with its offices, is inside its 
own outer door. This will be most costly 
to construct, but the management will be 
cheaper. 

2. The associated dwelling, in which some 
or all of the offices are either used in common 
or are, at least, separate from the living rooms 
and approached by the common passage or 
corridor. In proportion to the degree in which 

offices are used in common will be the expense 
of supervision by caretakers, and of work that 
will have to be done at the expense of the 
no ger The rent obtainable will be rather 
ess. 

There is great variety in the planning of 
each of these kinds of tenements so as to get a 
sufficient number of rooms from the staircase. 
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allowed to each tenant, as I shall be able to 
point out by specimen plans. This has a most 
important bearing on questions of cheapness 
and of rent. 

For an example of a block of self-con- 
tained dwellings, I may take those built 
on the Cable-street area by the London 
County Council (fig. 1}, They were de- 
signed after some previous experience 
which the Council had had, and they fulfil 
‘all the accepted conditions of such dwell- 
‘ings. There is through ventilation, the closet 
is separated by an open lobby from the dwell- 
'ing, there are small sculleries with coppers so 
that the family washing may be done at home. 
The entrances are direct from the street, but 
there is a through passage on the ground floor 
for access to the yard, which is an element of 
cost. As only five habitable rooms are pro- 
vided on each floor to each staircase, the plan, 
so far, is not economical ; but there is not an 
inch of space wasted in passages inside the 
dwelling. The balconies are a pure luxury, 
but as they are much appreciated they probably 
contribute something towards the rent. For 
economy they might be left out. 

Let me say here the little I have to say about 
external appearance, Our earliest blocks were 
of four stories only, and were finished with 
flat roofs on which clothes were to be dried, 
and where the dwellers on the upper floors 
were to promenade or to play. The clothes 
were said to be more dirty after drying 
amongst the chimneys than before they were 
washed, and the tenants complained at first 
that they could hear footsteps on the flat down 
two stories of the building. When we began 
building five-story blocks, the plain square 
elevations gave dissatisfaction, so I took a good 
deal of pains with these Cable-street fronts, 
substituting mansard roofs, varying the out- 
lines and using bricks of different colours. 
They cost too much, and in later designs many 
devices were tried in order to get a decent 
appearance at a moderate cost. me variety 
has been obtained by the use of cheap terra- 
cotta bricks and in other ways, and I think that 
quite as much money has been devoted to the 
elevations as can generally be afforded. A 
walk down Harley-street or past St. James’s 
Palace brings home to one the question why 
a working man’s dwelling should be made 





will not pay for it. It is done to please the 
owner, and he ought to pay for it. 

Usually in a self-contained dwelling from 
five to six rooms, forming two tenements, are 
approached on each floor from each staircase 
I have seen designs in which there is a stair. 
case to four rooms, but these hardly come 
within the sphere of practical architecture a 
applied to this question. So far as | know, the 
only plan of self-contained dwellings in which 
more than six rooms are accessible on one floor 
from one staircase is that intended to be carried 
out in the block called Gainsborough-buildings 
at Millbank (fig. 2). This contains ten rooms per 
staircase, and the through ventilation, if not s 
perfect as in some other types of plan, is,! 
think, practically sufficient. The weakest point 
is the two-rooms tenement, which, for through 
ventilation, depends entirely on the entrance 
door opening from the staircase. This is a 
reason for leaving all staircase openings un- 
glazed and for putting a fanlight, made to open 
over the entrance doors. If the occupiers 
persist in keeping the fanlight closed they must 
take the consequences. I have known them 
get the staircase openings closed also, and | 
quite think it must be worse for them ; but up 
to this date I do not know that it has told on 
the statistics of death or illness in the particular 
buildings where this has been done. | antic: 
pate that this plan will be cheap, as the cost o! 
the staircase, a very expensive item, is divided 
amongst fifty habitable rooms, whereas the 
cost of the staircase in all other through vent- 
lated plans of self-contained dwellings known 
to me is divided between only twenty or thirty 
rooms—a very material difference. But, on the 
other hand, there is some waste of room 10 
internal passages, and so the economy of this 
plan remains to be tested. : 
It will be observed that in both these sell- 
contained plans there are rather considerable 
breaks in the lines of the outer walls. This 
cannot be so economical as a perfectly rectan- 
gular plan in which the area is well utilised 
for rent-producing space. Probably a plan 
with nearly straight elevations, and oo 
depth of about 28 ft. from front to back, is the 
most economical arrangement. _ 
In both these plans every desirable part 0! 
the dwelling is enclosed within the — 
door, for the scullery has a copper, ant © 
wash-house would be unnecessary. If there! 








Neither the staircase nor the passage will pro- 
duce rent, and both are cosily. re is also 


picturesque when he does not require it and 





a public wash-house near, it is not necessary 
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‘omake the scullery so large. The closets are 
cut off from the tenement by an open lobby ; if 
= occupiers close up the opening by old 
oe and cube-sugar boxes, the results, if 
ri will be duly worked out by the Registrar- 
; neral. Ithas not been unusual in artisans’ 
Pee to enter the closet from the scullery, 
* the regulations under the Public Health 
ary prohibit this arrangement, because 
ce or may be, prepared in the scullery. 
sat ird arrangement of self-contained tene- 
— is shown in a block that is about to be 
“ by the Council at Poplar. It may be 
io 4 gallery plan, for all the tenements are 
pe: from galleries that extend along 
ia of each story. This means of access 
iis pla sy in many places, and the 
tiple ee as the planning is most 
ter Bros block is perfectly rectangular, 
nding ee will serve a large number of 
: pf Still, the cost of the balconies must 
thet erable item. Extreme sanitarians 
icing ae obstruction of light by the pro- 
Windows aor If you offer to enlarge the 
tect sunshiee. Say the balcony still obstructs 
bhave al ine ; but if in the future we are all 
Th boots rooms fully exposed to the sun, 
be beginnie innovation, and I do not think 
(ay § can be made with houses of this 
ihe to stan persons, however, who are just 
that in a the air in the street, may find 
times of storm the balconies of 





the higher stories are too much exposed. 
The Corporation of Manchester has covered 
a large square plot with dwellings on 
the gallery plan surrounding an open court, 
and this gives a considerable amount of shelter, 
as the galleries face the court. Galleries in 
exposed places might have their railings lined 
with corrugated iron, though this would ob- 
struct the view of the street. But the value of 
a view of the street from upper windows may 
easily be exaggerated. 

So far, I have assumed that the site will only 
permit the block to be lighted in front and in 
rear, but there are cases where light can be 
got all round. Such a case is the Council’s 
block in Brooke’s Market, Holborn, where the 
self-contained dwellings are arranged with 
much greater facility than can usually be done. 
In a square block like this there need be no 
waste space. Some of these bedrooms are 
entered from sculleries, which, however, are 
unusually well lighted and ventilated; they 
might just as easily be entered from the living 
rooms. 

Associated dwellings vary greatly in the ex- 
tent to which the common use of the offices 
may be carried. Both the closets and the 
sculleries may be detached and so placed as to 
be entered from a corridor. This will prevent 
the access of foul air from these places direct 
to the habitable rooms ; but if occupiers are 
induced to keep their solid and liquid refuse too 
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ong in the rooms this advantage is only theo- 


retical. And if the rooms, instead of having a 
through current of the fresh outer air, are 
ventilated largely from a corridor which gets 
the flavour of the sinks and closets, the result 
may be unsatisfactory. Of these flavours, 
that of the sink is most difficult to prevent. 
Our modern closets, if managed with any in- 
telligence, ought to be free from smell. 

If the closets and sinks are to be kept clean 
by the tenants, there must be a separate set for 
each tenant, the closets, at least, being kept 
locked. This very much reduces the economy 
of the associated arrangement—indeed, it is not 
really ‘associated’ if the offices are still kept 
exclusively for the respective tenements, There 
are objections to the arrangement of closets 
in a corridor where everybody using them is 
under the observation of neighbours; there 
are objections to closets or groups of closets 
being too much secluded, as they become 
lurking-places for rough and mischievous 
youth ; there are objections (which may find 
expression in reduced rental) if a tenement is 
approached through an avenue of closets and 
sinks. If the class for which we are providing 
dwellings is indifferent to these considerations, 
sensitiveness in such matters may be expected 
to increase. 

I will illustrate the varieties of associated 
dwellings by plans of different blocks erected 
by the County Council on the Boundary-street 
area. 

In Sonning Buildings four tenements on 
each floor consisting of thirteen rooms are 
approached from one staircase. All closets 
are detached and are grouped together near 
the staircase, one being allotted to each tene- 
ment. One small scullery for drawing water 
but not for working is common to the four 
tenements. 

In Taplow Buildings (fig. 3) five tenements 
on each floor consisting of thirteen rooms are 
approached from one staircase. In two cases 
the closet and scullery is included in the tene- 
ment, which is therefore self-contained, and 
in the three remaining cases the closets are 
approached from the corridor, one scullery 
sink being common to the three. 

In all these cases of associated dwellings, 
although as many as thirteen rooms are 
approached from one staircase, there is a 
rather large proportion of passage, and in a 
large part of the block there is 7 one line of 
living rooms instead of two, which is un- 
economical. There is some saving in cost, 
but on the other hand there is, as I have said, 
some reduction in rental value as compared 
with the self-contained plan. 

I should be inclined to adopt as a rule the 
self-contained plan, each tenant being respon- 
sible for his own dwelling. But where this 
would be beyond the reach of the class to be 
provided for, I should dispense altogether 
with the scullery, the house-work being done in 
the living room. In that case the waiter tap, 
with the place for dust pail, would be in 
the open lobby disconnecting the closet from 
the tenement. : 

If a lower class of tenement should be required 
it might be on the associated plan (fig. 4). The 
group of four tenements off one staircase mi ht 
have two closets only, one for men and the 
other for women, and one draw off tap. 
of this class—I mean families earning very low 
wages—do not keep perishable food in the 
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house and do not need a ventilated larder. The 
amount of dust which they have to dispose of 
is extremely small; if they should object to 
carry it downstairs, a perpendicular distance of 
thirteen yards at the most, to a dustbin in the 
yard, I should say they do not really want a 
new dwelling, but ought to make shift in an 
old one. I give two sketches of plans which 
might be adopted for this very low scale of 
accommodation, one being self-contained, the 
other (fig. 5) associated. ee 

Mention has been made of the provision for 
hot water at certain times. This great conve- 
nience was first afforded by the Guinness Trust 
in dwellings designed by Mr. Macartney. 
Many other conveniences may be suggested, 
some of which may be made remunerative. 

I think that in addition to the common dust- 
bin in yard, which should always be provided, 
there should be closets and urinals, which 
would diminish the use of the men’s closets up- 
stairs. Some kind of shed or work-room might 
be given where the men could do little repairs 
for themselves. The men would probably pay 
a trifle for small lockers that would hold a 
labourer's tools ; street tradesmen, in some 
districts, would pay for sheds just large 
enough to hold a barrow with their stock during 
the night. In the Dufferin-street dwellings, 
undertaken specially for costermongers, stables 
for donkeys were provided. In several cases 
the County Council has utilised a portion of a 
rather large back yard by making two-story 
workshops, of which the tenants of dwellings 
have the first chance. 

With regard to washing accommodation it 
will payin highly rented dwellings, and it 
may be possible in cheaper dwellings to 
provide a small washhouse for every five 
tenements, which will allow of its use by each 
tenant one day in the week, Saturday not 
being a washing day. If the washhouses are 
amongst the dwellings the air is often full of 
moisture from the steam, and the smell is un- 
pleasant. I think it best to put them in the 
yard or they may be put on the top of the 
dwellings. In the Boundary-street area the 
County Council has provided one large 
common washhouse with all modern con- 
trivances as well as a club-room; but you 
cannot saddle the poorest class of tenants 
with the cost of such conveniences, unless 
perhaps where a very large number of dwel- 
lings are built. 

I have thought it best to use both for 
illustration and for criticism the designs that 
have been carried out under my direction by 
the London County Council. They have been 
designed under conditions of extreme pressure. 
from various quarters. The Council has had 
to charge only the rents ruling in the localities 
in which it was building, and out of the rents 
has had to meet all outgoings and the sinking 
fund for repayment of cost of buildings and 
land which the Treasury very needlessly, as 
we think, demands, They have had to be 
designed under hygienic conditions imposed 
by Government departments that are not 
imposed by Building Acts or carried out 
voluntarily by those who build or live in other 
classes of dwellings. -I have pleasure in 
acknowledging the great skill and energy that 
has been brought to bear on every detail by 
Mr. Owen Fleming, in charge of the housin 
branch of the architect's department, and his 
colieagues. I have often had to acknowledge | 
valuable hints received from friends who: 


8 | ing. 


have had long experience in the design of 
workmen's dwellings, and we have now to 
thank those gentlemen for lending their most 
recent plans to illustrate this paper. 

I should like to draw attention to the great 
variety there is in these plans, and at the same 
time to say that, so far as I know, they have in 
every case been found highly suited to the 
requirements of working men’s families. This 
may result partly from careful administration 
and partly from variety in the taste of the 
tenants, and I think it tells against a rigid 
adherence to any one particular plan. 

One might have hoped that on any subject 
connected with block dwellings valuable lessons 
could be learned from Continental cities, where 
large buildings, consisting of many tenements, 
are the rule. But after searching the chief of 
these cities, particularly in Germany, and con- 
sulting many books, I am surprised at the poor 
results, The favourite plan just now seems to 
be to put blocks or rows of workmen’s flats in 
yards behind flats of a superior class, an 
arrangement opposed to all our ideas. Fre- 
quently the tenement consists of a rather large 
room which contains all the beds, with a 
smaller kitchen, probably used for sleeping, 
with use of a closet that serves for several 
occupants. Lodgers are often taken who, in- 
cluding washing, pay a material portion of the 
rent. There is a system of providing a lodger’s 
room with entrance from the staircase as well 
as from the tenement, and where two such 
rooms adjoin they might be let as a complete 
tenement (see fig. 6). 

I see that when we first discussed this matter 
I insisted that it was essential for these buildings 
to be made to pay, so as to induce capitalists to 
invest money in them. I see every reason to 
repeat that view after a further experience of 
six-and-thirty years, and I am afraid that, 
owing to the increased cost of building, this 
becomes year by year a matter of greater 
difficulty. I must leave the question of cost 
untouched just now. I hope, however, that 
the discussion of this paper may bring out 
ideas helpful towards the solution of the 
housing question, which, as regards the work- 
ing population of our towns, is the great 
question of the present day.” 

Mr. Blashill, in conclusion, referred to some 
plans of working-class dwellings which had 
been lent for the occasion by Messrs. James 
Moore, Mervyn Macartney, Rowland Plumbe, 
Joseph, Son, & Smithem, Davis & Emanuel, 

r. Willis, and Sir Richard Farrant. 





The Chairman, in opening the discussion, 
said Mr. Blashill was their President nearly 
forty years ago, and it was a great pleasure to 
welcome such an old friend of the Association 
amongst them. The subject was a more 
interesting one now, if possible, than it was 
when Mr. Darbishire read his paper before 
them, and it was a subject which was forcing 
itself upon public attention everywhere. He 
was inclined to disagree with Mr. Blashill 
about financial success being the basis of any 
schemes for housing, and for this reason : At 
the present price of building, and with the 
rents obtainable from these dwellings, to make 
a private speculation of this kind a success was 
very difficult without cheap and nasty build- 
The subject, therefore, being such a 





cult one, and the provision of proper 
dwellings becoming more and more a neces- 
sity as poor people were constantly turned 


from their wretched hovels to make room {o 
model dwellings, which were often not suite 
for or occupied by those for whom they 
were intended, it had become morally 
necessary to provide dwellings for them, and 
in his opinion, the State should advange 
funds for the purpose. Of course, even with 
State aid, the thing might not be made to 
pay, but something must be done, seeing the 
importance of the question. In the East End 
there was a seething mass of distress, which 
sooner er later would result in a revolution 
amongst the very poor, unless some definite 
action is taken by the Government. The 
County Council were doing much in the right 
direction, and the restrictions they were put 
ting on architects were not unhealthy and 
were better generally for the populace. He 
could not help thinking that if provision oi 
houses for the poor was given over to private 
speculation, there must be a good deal of over. 
crowding. He did not think that more than 
300 people should be got on to the acre, and 
it had been mentioned that some of the 
plans for the Millbank estate showed a 
average of 481 people to the acre. In reie- 
rence to separate buildings, people were very 
apt to think of dwellings for the working 
classes as long, dreary blocks ; he thought that 
isolated buildings were very much better, for 
to get light and sun all round promoted both 
cleanliness and health. : 
Mr. Mervyn Macartney said he agreed with 
the chairman that it was an important point 
to try and get light all round these dwellings. 
He thought that too much attention could no 
be paid to the provision of sun and light, 
specially of sun. He was afraid that in mos 
of the illustrations shown the number 0 
people housed worked out to nearer 600 of 
800 to the acre than 300. He thougli 
that that number was excessive, and that we 
put too many people on a site, But what 
could be done? Even with 800 or goo people 
to the acre a scheme could not be made to pa} 
more than 5 per cent. As to staircases, he 
preferred them excluded from the external 
air. Frequently in inclement weather a stalr- 
case in these buildings was an extra oye 
or a playground for the younger children Me 
the block, and if it was entirely exposed, the 
children would run risk from exposure. May 
of these blocks were occupied by arenes, 
who turn their children on to the staircase . 
the day. Therefore he thought it better, on 
the whole, to have an internal staircase, W! 
‘ood-sized well hole. oe 
. Mr. Owen Fleming said he had lived 7 
some years in a model dwelling-howss be 
Stepney, and he was obliged to admit ae < 
were serious objections to “ model dwe +o 
It was impossible to contemplate wit ding 
sense of satisfaction the obligatory yes 
together of whole families in two small oe 
The moral standard of life must in suc 4 
be very low, and it would be futile po 
the reasonable physical development of chi * 
nurtured under such conditions. a. 
the more serious events of life, such as — i. 
childbirth, and death, took place ordinary 
these rooms, for it must be eg egy “ 
the hospital accommodation of ne a? 
was far from commensurate _—. = : saver 
the population. As for intellec the 
ment, what possibility 


was there for 
creation of a reasonable interest in | 


d existence 





ife ? While 
he deplored, however, the continue 
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tions, so harmful to the working 

of these wert pss he was obliged to remind 
ror progress would not be made by 
them; the financial conditions which now 


qoring, d in future would govern, the 
ges which the housing question 
jnes 


: be solved. The money 
would ne an important one in this 
qe rchitects had to put up these buildings 
are hey could be made to pay ; and little 
that “a construction had to be considered. 
ee planning for dwellings of this 
In| ‘the cost very often came out on the 
kind, aide and where this) was so, either 
wrong Fon cost had to come out of the rates 
4 the company for whom they might be 
built could not pay a dividend. The two great 
‘hemes which the County Council had had to 
i with were the Boundary-street scheme at 
- hnal Green (where accommodation had to 
Bet e cres of ground for four or 
be provided onI5 a ; 
fre thousand people), and the Millbank area at 
Westminster, where about four thousand people 
iad tobe provided for on about 8 acres. | He 
had observed that certain criticisms had been 
directed upon the planning of these two great 
estates. It was stated, for instance, that too 
nany persons had been accommodated upon 
ihe estates. He would ask the members of 
that Association to go to the Boundary-street 
petate, and stand in the centre of the radiating 
scheme, and look down the seven avenues (the 
ental one of which was 60 ft. wide) and 
jndge for themselves as to whether the estate 
was overcrowded. He would invite the same 
members to go to the Millbank Estate, and con- 
sider whether that estate was overcrowded. He 
gould like to know the Chairman’s authority for 
his statement about 300 people to the acre, 
forhe had tried in vain to get some medical 
evidence as to when density of population 
beame injurious to those living on an 
area. As to the details of planning these 
uildings, finance affected the whole. 2 In 
his opinion, Mr. Blashill’s plan of Gains- 
borough Buildings showed a most skilful 
arrangement of a self-contained tenement. 
Housing arrangements in these buildings 
were a compromise all through. Through 
ventilation was an important matter, but care 
should be taken not to overdo it ; and in his 
opinion there was a tendency to pay rather too 
much attention to theoretical requirements, 
which operated rather severely against the 
practical use of these dwellings. As to self- 
contained and associated tenements, it was very 
much more agreeable to a man to have the 
whole of his house within his own front door, 
and architects should do all they can to induce 
dlients to build self-contained dwellings. Sir 
Sidney Waterlow’s company had always built 
self-contained dwellings ; but in the case of the 
very poor an inferior class of buildings had to 
be provided, and then the questions arose where 
to put the scullery and the closet, and who was 
lo we them. As to Mr. Macartney’s remark 
about children playing on the staircases, that 
Was contrary to his experience ; the children 
play in the yards, and not on the staircases. Of 
course, the open staircase was enormously 
advantageous from a sanitary point of view, 
# it cut one tenement off from another. If 
the staircase were placed in the centre of the 
building, the cooking smells on the lower 
foors ascended to the upper ones. The 
County Council were firm against the use 
of the internal staircase, and he hoped they 
remain firm, for it was a very good thing 
Set as much air as possible into these 
buildings ; in fact, the great difficulty was to 
hep ar and light. It was a very dreary 
ing to sit in the rooms of these dwellings 
wih nothing to see from the windows but a 
— building on the other side. He rather 
‘ered from Mr. Blashill as to the architectural 
S eap of these buildings. He (the speaker) 
ved that in the East End some attention 
be given to the external appearance of 
wen cuildings, and he believed that if this 
¢ done the inhabitants would appreciate it. 
them take a walk from Hackney to Bethnal 
» Mile End, Poplar, or Bow, and they 
al the ho just a long row of dreary monotony, 
man ouses being ery A the same, with- 
Y sort of architectural feeling at all. He 
alte betes ne East-cnder desired something 


ir.C. $, Joseph said that in his opini 
: n his opinion the 
janber of People to the acre did not matter so 
'Yy people were not crow on 
wen area of a building—the great thing 
The cost rOWd too many people on the plan. 
ost Of one of these schemes seemed to 
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depend on the way the building was planned. 
Odd angles and architectural features were the 
cause of considerable expense ; building square 
was the way to build cheaply. Thick walls, 
too, were to be avoided ; and that brought him 
to another difficulty, viz., the London Building 
Act. Under the old Act, a six-story building 
could be erected with 14-in. walls ; now those 
walls must be of 18-in. work. Could Mr. 
Blashill tell them why that was? As to 
through ventilation, which Mr. Blashill did not 
seem to be very keen about, but which the 
Local Government Board insisted on very 
strongly, it was an absolute fad. In the dwel- 
lings erected by the Guinness Trust and by the 
Company for which his firma acted, the death- 
rate was considerably lower than in those 
buildings which had through ventilation—as a 
matter of fact, in some buildings he had erected 
in the East End on the so-called back-to-back 
principle there was practically no death rate at 
all! But in buildings erected for the London 
County Council, the Local Government Board 
insisted on this through ventilation. If small, 
isolated buildings, such as Mr. Macartney re- 
commended, were erected, the number of 
external walls added considerably to the cost. 

Mr. Lewis said the difficulty was to make 
provision for those people who were driven 
out of the slums, and who were not able to 
afford to dwell in the model dwellings erected 
to house them. People who inhabited the 
model dwellings were well-to-do mechanics. 

Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, in proposing a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Blashill for his admirable 
paper, said that perhaps Mr. Blashill might be 
able one day to give them, as a sequel to the 
present paper, some statistics showing what 
had been done in housing the poor in some of 
the largest English towns, and comparing it 
with what had been done in London. The 
subject of finance was, of course, a very im- 
portant one, and cither housing schemes would 
have to be subsidised, or the buildings would 
have to be made to pay by running them up 
higher, so reducing the proportionate cost of 
the ground rent. The height of these build- 
ings might be very well increased if lifts could 
be provided, and should lifts become more 
moderate in cost, it would be possible to intro- 
duce more stories, though, of course, there 
would be the difficulty of the width of 
roads and the proper supply of air. After 
what they had heard from Mr. Blashill as to 
the Treasury insisting on the Council's building 
schemes repaying the value of the freehold 
land as well as the cost of the buildings within 
a certain number of years, one could better 
understand the general complaints of specu- 
lators that the Council’s terms and conditions 
were prohibitive. This stipulation of the Trea- 
sury seemed to be a very unreasonable one. 
As to the rent of these tenements, he imagined 
that it would vary with the locality, and perhaps 
according to the floor of a building. He quite 
agreed with Mr. Fleming as to making the 
elevations of these buildings more attractive, 
and he thought that some simple and attractive 
design would be possible without seriously 
affecting the cost. In that connection he 
remembered seeing a very simple building in 
Rome. The front was of red brick, and there 
were plain Portland cement bands and quoins. 
The cement was a beautiful grey colour, and 
altogether the building was beautiful, though 
very simple in appearance. A block of build- 
ings lately erected at the top of Camden-hill 
showed an attempt to carry out the theory of 
a simple building built with simple materials, 
and without any attempt at traditional archi- 
tecture whatever. It well showed what could 
be done with simple materials, suitably com- 
bined and absolutely without ornament. 

Mr. F. G. F. Hooper, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said he would like to associate in 
that vote all those who had kindly allowed their 
plans to be on view. It was only necessary 
to visit some of the dwellings referred to by 
Mr. Fleming in order to learn how doleful 
and miserable must be the lives of many of 
those who lived in them through the scarcity 
of sunlight. In this connexion so much 
depended on the aspect of the street, and but 
few architects had the good fortune to deal 
with sites involving the lay-out of new streets. 
Departure from rectangular sites necessitated 
irregular buildings and special problems ; for 
an irregular block was more difficult to plan 
than a square one, and a radiating plan, as had 
been sketched on the black-board, must pro- 
duce buildings with all sorts of aspects; if 
it was a matter of importance carefully to 





consider the aspect of a building, then rect- 


angular streets were better suited to block 
buildings than were irregular ones. And the 
subject was worthy the careful consideration 
of all public bodies. 

Mr. Hampden W. Pratt said that he could not 
help thinking that however nice it might be to 
provide self-contained houses, yet in buildings 
of this class the associated plan was an excel- 
lent one. But at the same time the authorities 
responsible ought to take a broader view of the 
subject, taking into consideration such matters 
as public baths and washhouses in conjunction 
with model dwellings. The two things would 
go hand in hand to some extent. In a 
scullery, called a lobby, the family washing 
could not be done in a very satisfactory way, 
and a properly regulated wash-house was a 
boon to poor families and ought to be brought 
within their reach. As to staircases, he thought 
they should be external. As to the question of 
small buildings or large blocks, the County 
Council were about to carry out a large scheme 
at Tooting, where it was reported they would 
erect a large number of cottages—one or two 
block dwellings, he supposed, something after 
the manner of the Shaftesbury Estate erected 
about twenty years ago. It would be interesting 
to know how the systems compared as to cost. 
There was this advantage in the cottage 
system on a large area, viz., that the inhabitants 
got much more sunshine than they would get 
in high blocks of buildings. If these cottage 
buildings could be erected successfully from a 
financial point of view he would much prefer 
that system to the barrack-like dwellings. As 
to the Boundary-street buildings, he could bear 
witness to the pleasing architectural character 
of them. 

Mr. F. W. Lane said he should like to know 
if the Boundary-street scheme had been made 
to pay. 

Mr. Fleming : Yes, it has been made to pay 
interest on the loan as well as to pay off the 
cost of the buildings, plus the market value of 
the land as ear-marked for artisans’ dwellings, 
with periods varying from fifty to sixty years. 

Mr. Lane, continuing, said that was a very 
satisfactory statement, especially as the whole 
effect of the scheme was architectural and 
picturesque : one got glimpses of side eleva- 
tions and corners which were delightful in 
such a class of property. He was in favour 
of through ventilation and also of the external 
staircase. 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule said that very few archi- 

tects had a chance of dealing with Boundary- 

street schemes, though they had opportunities 

of dealing with smaller ones, and he should 

like to know if Mr. Blashill could tell them of 

the comparative results in both classes of 

property. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie said that Mr. Blashill had 

remarked that the housing question had not 
been dealt with on the Continent so success- 
fully as in this country. The reason for that 

must be obvious, for the workman on the con- 
tinent was much more poorly paid than the 
workman in England,and consequently could 
afford less rent. In this country such buildings 
as the Rowton houses had supplied the lodger 
want, and if something of the same kind could 
be done for women, it would be a very good 
thing. As to each tenement having a separate 
closet inside the door of the tenement, he 
thought that that was rather a refinement in 
such dwellings. He thought it was rather rare 
to find in East-end dwellings the closet within 
the house. It appeared to be quite the usual 
thing for closets to be outside, the inhabitants 
seeming rather to object to these conveniences 
being inside their houses. In Vienna, he was 

told, it was quite a common occurrence for a 
large building to have several very fine suites 
on the first floor (which might be inhabited 
even by princes) and for people of lower means 
to occupy the rest of the block, the poorest 
being at the top. There was a grand 
staircase to each of the grand suites, as 
well as a front door; while the stair- 
cases to the rest of the building were in 
different parts. Might not something of this 
kind solve the financial difficulty as to housing 
in this country—a combination of rich and poor 
so as to reduce the strain on the pocket of the 
poor? Shops, again, which produced high 
rentals, could be included in a housing scheme. 
In this way the financial problem might be 
met. As to the question of the number of 
people to the acre, people who said that ona 
certain area there were so many people to the 
acre, forgot, in the case of an area like the 
Millbank estate, to take into consideration the 
air space of the river, and of the boundary 
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roads. The proper method was to take the 
centre of the area round the site, and if there 
were a large river, like the Thames, or a park 
like Battersea Park in the immediate vicinity, 
to include them in the calculation. It was not 
fair tocondemn an area by saying that there 
were too many people to the acre, unless the 
centre of the road round the site or a portion 
of a river or a park (if one adjoined) were 
included. 

The Chairman then put the vote of thanks to 
the meeting, and it was very heartily agreed to. 

Mr. Blashill, in the course of his reply, said 
the Chairman had made some remarks about 
the financial aspects of the question. It wasa 
necessity of the case that these schemes should 
be made to pay. 

The Chairman said he quite agreed with the 
financial difficulty of the case, but he did not 
agree with private speculation at the expense 
of injury to the health of other people. To 
make the speculation pay 4 or 5 per cent. a 
scheme had to be so cut down as to make it 
almost unhealthy. We were coming to a crisis 
in the matter, and in his opinion the Govern- 
ment would sooner or later have to undertake, 
to a very large extent, a scheme for housing 
the poor. 

Mr. Blashill, continuing, said he had always 
said that the community has a right to fix the 
minimum scale of life that is permitted amongst 
its members, and that met, he thought, what 
the President had said. If any of the plans 
which he had exhibited were not up to the 
minimum, then they so far failed. As to the 
question of the number of people to the acre, 
no one had told him from experience what the 
death rate per acre was when the ground was 
covered by buildings such as he had been 
speaking about. He did not care in the least 
about theoretical calculations; he wanted to 
know the actual facts. He quite agreed with 
Mr. Fleming about the elevation of the build- 
ings ; but Boundary-street was about as far as 
they would be able to go, he thought. As to 
rehousing, the County Council had never re- 
housed, and would never be likely to do so, 
upon the lines it was compelled to go. The 
Council had taken in another class, and 
some of the people who had been turned 
out had gone and overcrowded other locali- 
ties. The Council would have liked to re- 
house them all, but they had failed to do so. 

In most of these buildings that he knew any- 
thing about, tenants paid a little higher on the 
ground floor; beyond that rents were very 
much the same. The Council’s regulations 
might seem in some cases to be unreason- 
abie, but that could not be helped. As to 
internal finishings, the early Peabody Buildings 
had no plaster at all; the walls were simply 
coloured on the brickwork. The Improved 
Industrial Dwellings Company plaster and 
paper all the rooms, and they keep the paper 
half an inch from the top, so as not to harbour 
objectionable vermin. As to the Millbank 
Competition, the independent assessor, after 
going carefully into all the designs, found that 
the cost of the cheapest would be 30 per cent. 
more than could be afforded. At that time 
and since the Council had been erecting 
buildings giving the same accommodation 
within the cost. The competition was a fiasco 
because of the large percentage which the 
buildings would have cost beyond what could 
be received in the way of rent. As to sculleries, 
their position presented a difficulty ; there 
was no difficulty in puttiag rooms side by 
side, but there was in combining in the scheme 
places like scullery and closet. There were all 
sorts of restrictions to be observed in providing 
buildings for the working classes. The Boun- 
dary-street scheme produced a surplus, though 
some of the earlier schemes were not so 
successful. Dwellings for women, something 
after the style of the Rowton houses were, he 
believed, to be tried. As to Mr. Brodie’s 
remarks about the system in vogue in Vienna 
there was something of the same kind done in 
Paris : there was one class of people on one 
floor and a different class above, but every one 
was respectably dressed, but a separate stair- 
case might be better. From his experience, the 
favourite method abroad was to put the work- 
men’s block behind the buildings for the 
gentry. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on the 23rd inst., when 
Mr. A. W. Henning’s will read a paper on 

August in Soest eidine eee 
ngles in uildings,” ill 
lantern views. _ perch 4 
The meeting then terminated. 


SPRING VISITS. 


Tue first visit of the session, which took 
place on the toth inst., was to the new building 
of the University College Hospital. Great in- 
terest is always attached to the planning of a 
new hospital of any extent, and for some time 
past the rebuilding of the present one, from the 
designs of Messrs. Alfred Waterhouse & Son, 
has received considerable attention from archi- 
tects generally. As the new building is 
arranged on an extension of the site of the old 
hospital, the erection of one half at a time of 
the complete scheme was undertaken, so that 
the medical work could be continued without 
interruption, and it was to the western half, 
nearing completion, that the members of the 
Association were invited. In the absence of 
the Messrs. Waterhouse, the clerk of works 
kindly gave the necessary explanations en- 
abling those present to understand the general 
scheme, 

The bold lines of the plan, with four wings 
radiating on the diagonal from a central main 
staircase, were familiar features, and it was to 
the study of the detailed developments that the 
members gave most attention. Each of the 
palatial wards, together with the necessary 
offices, extends the whole length of the wings, 
and is repeated to four stories in height. The 
main staircase encloses the lift well, which 
serves each floor in close proximity to the 
wards. The operating theatres are in a series 
one above the other, accessible from the main 
staircase. Top light in addition to side 
windows is therefore only available for the 
uppermost theatre. The galleries are lined 
with white marble and the floors are laid with 
mosaic, and together with the white glazed 
walls suggest that the materials chosen render 
these important departments perfectly imper- 
vious and clean. 

The problem of producing a perfect hospital 
has yet to be solved. Generally the opinions 
expressed were that in the present instance 
the plan was almost extravagant in places, and, 
at the same time, some of the offices were 
somewhat small in comparison with the 
luxurious spacing of the beds in the wards, 
which are each arranged for twenty-four 
patients. The corridors generally are built in 
salt-glazed bricks up to the height of dados, 
and continued above with white and coloured 
glazed brickwork up to the ceilings. 

The Association is indebted to Messrs. 
Waterhouse & Son for their kindness in 
allowing the visit to take place. 


Passmore Edwards Settlement. 


A second visit was to this interesting building 
designed by Messrs. A. Dunbar Smith & C. C. 
Brewer. The architects have succeeded in 
producing a building which is simple and pic- 
turesque if somewhat deficient in dignity, and 
which is exceedingly well adapted to the pur- 
poses for which it was designed. 

_Accommodation for thirty residents is pro- 
vided, quite distinct from the educational and 
recreative departments, and yet access is 
obtained to every lecture-room and hall in such 
a manner that there is not the slightest incon- 
venience caused by the interchanging of any 
class or meeting from one part of the building 
to another, while the residents are in a posi- 
tion of easy access to the hall, the gymnasium, 
or any of the class or lecture rooms. 

The detail throughout illustrates the effect to 
be obtained from the use of inexpensive 
materials treated in a rational manner. 

Mr. R. G. Tatton (the Warden) and Mr. C. C. 
Brewer conducted the members round. 

Messrs. Smith & Brewer’s working draw- 


ings and details were also available for general 
inspection. 





CRANE ACCIDENT AT COUNTERSLIP, NEAR 
BRISTOL.—An accident, resulting in the death of one 
man and the injury of two others, occurred on the 
8th inst. at the new electric-power station of the 
Bristol Tramways Company at Counterslip. A 
girder weighing nearly eleven tons was being hoisted 
into position when it suddenly fell, and the three men, 
who were travelling up on the girder, were thrown 
to the ground, a distance of 50 ft. 
SURVEYORS INSTITUTION PRELIMINARY EXAMI- 
NATION.—By a clerical error the names of Mr. E. ]. 
Andrews and Mr, Frank Bradwell, who failed 
pt themselves at the examination 
eld in London on January 17 and 18, were included 
in the “ pass” list published in the late issue of the 
Builder. The mistake was not ours; we followed 
the list furnished by the Surveyors’ Institution. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTUREs. 


THE DWELLING-HOUSE FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW. 


AT the Carpenters’ Hall, L j 
Thursday evening, February 8, _ ype on 
free lectures on matters connected with re “* 
ing arranged by the Carpenters’ uild. 
was given by Dr. Vivian Poore 
whose subject was “The Dwelling} 
the Doctor’s Point of View.” 
Garnett, M.A., D.C.L., presided. 

Dr. Poore said that of all things which 
for health or sickness the dwelling-house 7 
probably the most important. [pn the frat 
place, much depended upon the situation 
the house ; and if we were free to choose. {r : 
the doctor’s point of view it would be infinitely 
better to live in the country than in su! 
According to a return published by the Raw. 
trar General, of every 100,000 children br, 
in the healthy districts of the United 
Kingdom between 80,000 and 85,000 surviy - 
whereas in Manchester—a crowded city = 
between 60,000 and 65,000 lived. This showed 
conclusively that the waste of life was much 
greater in a city like Manchester than in the 
rural districts of England and Wales, Again 
according to the life tables of Dr. Tatham 
the expert statistician to the Registrar Generai 
the expectation of the life of a child born ip 
the healthy districts of the kingdom was fity. 
two years, while the expectation of the life oj 
a child born in Manchester township was 
twenty-eight years only. Dr. Shirley Murphys 
mortality figures for 1893, for the different dis. 
tricts in London, also showed that the more ; 
locality was crowded the greater was the 
mortality. For instance, taking 1,000 as the 
average, the mortality of the Strand distric 
was 15'92, whereas in Lewisham it was 704, 
and in Hampstead 6°73 only. The question oj 
the soil was the next matter for consideration 
from the doctor’s point of view. Which wa; 
the better, gravel or clay? Porous soil, such 
as gravel, allowed the gases from the earth to 
ascend into the house. The ordinary gases 
were not very dangerous, but should there bea 
cesspool or rotting rubbish buried, then the 
danger was very considerable. Houses built 
upon porous soil were calculated to aspirate 
the gases from the earth, and the fires in them 
likewise drew the gas out of the soil. There 
were by-laws in most places that the founda- 
tion of houses should be covered with six 
inches of concrete, but gas from the earth must 
get a vent. In towns, vent holes for the escape 
of gas were reduced to a minimum because o! 
the pavements and hard roads, and therefore it 
became extra dangerous to have a vent hole in 
ahouse. This was shown by the strong smell 
of coal gas when a road was up for repairs 
Clay was somewhat undesirable because it 
held moisture, but there was no possibility oi 
gas percolating through it into a house. On 
the whole, clay was a favourable soil for the 
average healthy individual. Aspect was another 
important point from the doctor’s point of view, 
because sunlight was very necessary. There 
was an Italian proverb to the effect that where 
the sun did not go the doctor did, and modern 
researches in bacteriology showed that many 
baccilli were killed by sunlight. The man 
who cultivated a garden knew well that the 
south wall was the best, while the north wall 
was the worst. It was the same with a house. 
The best rooms should face south or south-east, 
while it was well to have the larder facing north 
in order to keep the food away from the sunlight 
If a man was erecting a detached house, it was 
wise to have an angle directly facing north. 
In this way it was possible to get the sun on all 
sides of the house during the day. If a streel 
was so made that on one side the houses 
would face north, it would be best to have the 
kitchen and other offices fronting the road, and 
the best rooms facing the garden. This, 
‘course, was the reverse of the ordinary method 
of building houses, but from a doctor's point 
of view it was preferable. With regard to the 
materials for houses, builders were guided 4 
good deal by by-laws. Bricks absorbed an 
enormous amount of moisture ; stone housts 
were drier, but the by-laws did not include 
wood as a material. Of course, wood as 4 
material for the erection of houses in a dense 
city was not to be considered ; the great fire of 
London was largely the result of wood struc 
tures. Nevertheless there was no better 
material than wood from the point of view © 
When a house was some distance 
from another there was no harm if it w® 
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wooden houses in the urban districts 

I was a oF strong measure indeed. 
ilege er, there was some indication that the 
rnment were losing their 

Local Governed, and that they would allow 
ory be used as a building material in out- 
wood aaa Of course, the chief danger of 
- aH house was from fire, but the 
: wer was vcry small when the structure 
ange one story only and separated from 
nother building by a reasonable distance. It 
anoipvious that wood was a cheap building 
vuteril and there was no doubt that it would 
ww ysed in the future. If the Carpenters’ Com- 
‘ere to offer a prize for the best design 


pany W d be doi : 
n cottage they woul ing a 
ne 5 There was a wooden cottage 


ntly at the modest cost of 105/. 
ae had been going on since, but in 
all probability it would be allowed to remain. 
Another important point, from a doctor’s 

nt of view, was the: internal arrange- 
ments of 2 house. The typical London 
house was open to a good deal of 
criticism. Smells from the kitchen generally 
ascended into all the rooms upstairs. Before 
the master rose in the morning he could tell 
that there was fried bacon for breakfast. 
Sanitary inspectors used the smoke test for 
drains—a good test of the internal arrange- 
ments of a house was the fried bacon test. 
Upstairs there was generally a cul-de-sac of 
bedrooms with the bathroom stowed away in 
an odd corner, from which came what 
4 housemaid would describe as a faint 
odour. The cellars were supposed to keep 
the house dry, but in the winter time cold 
draughts would ascend from them into every 
room of the house. Cellars were a great 
objection. A proper system of ventilation 
should exist in every house. It was wise to 
have the kitchen and the other offices on one side 
of the hall, and the dining and other rooms on 
the other side. There should be a fanlight 
over the street door, and a window at the other 
end of the hall, so that there could be a free 
current of air. The stove for heating the hall 
should have an air inlet underneath, and a 
good means of ventilating a room was to have 
one of the top panels of the door cut out anda 
hinge placed upon it, so that it could be opened 
to admit fresh air. This had been adopted at 
the University Hospital on his suggestion, with 
good results. Again, a dwelling-house, from a 
doctor's point of view, should have a good 
garden. The by-laws which said that the 
maximum garden for a house 100 ft. high 
should be 25 ft. deep, was an absurdity. One 
could imagine two rows of houses roo ft. 
in height, separated by 24 ft. of road- 
way, and each with 25 ft. of garden only! 
He was a great advocate of gardens, and would 
sooner live ina hovel with a garden attached 
than in such a by-law house. The cubic 
capacity of a house should alone be considered 
in rating ; for sanitary purposes there should 
be no rating upon gardens, because gardens 
Were a sanitary gain to the whole district. The 
proposal to rate gardens as a site value was 
uothing less than sanitary perdition. There was 
anew Act called the Private Streets Works Act, 
which provided for the kerbing, channelling, 
&c, of private streets. Local Authorities could 
do the work themselves, and charge in propor- 
tion to the frontage of the property. A friend 
of hishad a fine house, formerly occupied by 
Sir Joseph Banks. It had large grounds, and 
Was practically an island surrounded by a 
Private road of about half a mile. The 
eaters kerbed and channelled it as if it 
+ stand the traffic of Cheapside, and 
prop him 2,0001, The worst feature of such 

ing was the hardship it might inflict upon 
gee man. Aman might buy a corner plot 
. asmall sum, and then later be called upon 
aie Sol. > gol, for road-making. anoannes 

S$ were a very necessary an 
— addition to a house. 
ee Chairman p a vote of thanks to 
by rte He said he was particularly struck 

‘ihe plea for clay soil, Of all districts in 
— Hampstead was the most healthy, and 

8¢ part of this was clay soil. 

The ne, as carried with acclamation. 
ad lecture was illustrated with diagrams 

P phs shown by limelight. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 
BACTERIAL TREATMENT OF SEWAGE. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Institution was held on Monday, at No. 12, 
Great George-street, Westminster, Mr. T. M. 
Rickman, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, Mr. H. T. Scoble read a 
paper on “ The Bacterial Treatment of Sewage.” 
After some preliminary observations, the author 
said that, briefly speaking, bacterial treatment 
was a return to Nature’s method of sewage 
purification. The necessary microbes were 
always present, and the aim of the various 
systems was to afford the best possible con- 
ditions, consistent with reasonable expendi- 
ture, for the multiplication and action of these 
beneficent organisms. At the same time, the 
works were under perfect control, and were 
not liable to interference by excessive rainfall 
or frost. 

The author then dealt with the following 
points : (1) What is sewage composed of ? and 
(2) What are bacteria? He said that bacterial 
action is altogether stopped if the sewage is 
strongly acid; and that all bacteria were 
destroyed if allowed to remain too long in 
contact with their own products. In the 
absence of water, or at least moisture, they 
were unable to multiply, and became 
dormant. The work bacteria do in the 
purification of sewage was first to break 
down and then to oxidise the foul matters 
of which it was partly composed. The aim 
of the earlier bacterial systems was to 
subject the sewage immediately to .aérobic 
action, but it was now held by biological 
authorities that for many substances a pre- 
liminary anaérobic treatment was uecessary, 
and this was of especial value in dealing with 
vegetable compounds. To effect thorough 
purification, three separate processes were 
needed, viz. : (I) anaérobic ; (2) partly anaérobic 
and partly aérobic ; and (3) aérobic. Most of 
the impure matters consist of four elements. 
Bacteria were able, apparently, to abstract 
one of these elements from a compound 
for their own use. There were many species 
of micro-organisms tiat decompose the 
various substances, and the same com- 
pound might be broken up in different ways. 
Unfortunately, the word “filter” had been 
applied to bacteria beds, and its use was so 
extended that it would have to pass. No 
mechanical action took place, and the sewage 
was, therefore, not “ filtered” in the true sense 
of the word. The material in the beds was 
there to afford a resting place for the bacteria, 
which would in its absence be carried away 
with the effluent. 

The systems in use could be divided into two 
classes, the first of which had as its object the 
destruction of the impurities by aérobic organ- 
isms, while the second consisted of a primary 
decomposition by anaérobes and a secondary 
purification by aérobic action. The ideal 
system would probably provide for three 
separate stages of treatment: (1) anaérobic, 
(2) anaérobic-aérobic, and (3) aérobic. The 
cost of installations would, of course, be 
greater, but as under existing systems an 
effluent of a sufficient degree of purity was 
readily procurable from any ordinary sewage, 
the advantages that might accrue would be more 
than overbalanced by the disadvantage of an 
increased expenditure. In cases where the 
effluent would contribute to a water supply the 
adoption of this additional safeguard would 
secm to recommend itself. When manufac- 
turing refuse in large quantities was discharged 
into the sewers extra provision might be 
required for the successful treatment of the 
mixed sewage. Pathogenic organisms or 
disease germs were, as far as our present 
knowledge goes, either destroyed or enfeebled 
in passing through an installation. The condi- 
tions were inimical to their growth or nourish- 
ment. Where the effluent was discharged into 
tidal waters an anaérobic process only was 
required. Bacterial systems had this strong 
recommendation, that they produce no sludge. 
Where screens were used there was a certain 
amount of matter retained which must be dis- 
posed of, but screening was no novelty. The 
residue from micro-organic treatment was in- 
offensive, and might be termed “ burnt-out 
ash.” It accumulated very slowly, and its 
occasional removal was neither a source of 
eat expense nor nuisance. This was, how- 
ever, but a secondary F wacar as compared with 
the quality of the effluent produced. It was 
only by bacterial treatment that water could be 


effectively freed from its unnatural burden» 
sewage. The effluent from any well-con- 
sidered and properly executed scheme was pure 
enough to be discharged into a stream, ditch, 
or pond without any risk whatever of subse- 
quent putrefaction or injury to fish, flesh, 
or fowl. The annual cost of up-keep was, 
with automatic gear, a nominal amount; 
where it was not provided, constant atten- 
dance was necessitated. The beds required 


jtaking over from time to time owing to 


the production of a surface film and the growth 
of weeds, which in warm weather was very 
rapid. Some forms of gear needed a little oil- 
ing at intervals—a few minutes’ attention once 
a week would suffice for this and the change 
of filters. Where screens were employed, the 
matter retained must be speedily taken away. 
He doubted whether it was worth while to 
include an item under a heading of “annual 
expenditure” for the removal of the burnt-out 
ash. The septic tank at Belle Isle, Exeter, 
had taken the sewage, without screening, from 
1,500 people for over three and a half years ; 
no mineral residue had yet been removed, and 
the quantity of such matter in the tank in no 
way interfered with its efficiency. 

Experiments were being made in the sepa- 
rate purification of manufacturers’ waste of 
vegetable and animal origin. The refuse from 
a brewery together with a little domestic 
sewage had been treated with some measure 
of success, and the discharge from a jam factory 
would, it was believed, yield good results. An 
installation was now being put down to treat 
the sewage from the kennels of a hunt—the 
solid excreta were reserved as far as possible 
and sold to leather manufacturers. Many 
installations were at work or being constructed 
in connexion with private houses, and where 
proper grease-traps were used to catch the 
grease from kitchens and sculleries success 
was assured. 

The author then described the Dibdin or 
Sutton system, the Scott-Moncrieff system, and 
the Septic tank system. As to Colonel Ducat's 
method of purifying sewage, the idea was to 
expose the sewage to air as much as possible. 
Instead of building solid walls round the filter- 
ing material (vitrified clinker } to 4 in. in size) 
it was encased in agricultural drain pipes set in 
cement, the whole on a concrete floor. These 
pipes were tilted inwards at such an angle that 
the liquid could not escape. At intervals layers 
of 3-in. pebbles extend right through the bed. 
During winter, owing to constant evaporation, 
the beds would freeze were they not enclosed 
and warmed by a supply of hot air. The chief 
feature of the Polarite Biological Sprinker 
systemi was the method of distributing the 
sewage over the beds. The description of the 
Candy-Caink gear would show how this was 
done. The sewage was first treated in a small 
detritus chamber designed to hold the flow of 
half an hour. A screen at the further end pre- 
vented the solids from passing on, and it was 
claimed that they were broken up by bacterial 
action. Where sufficient fall was not available 
to allow of two filtrations, a “sludge-digesting 
bed”’ was employed; this was very similar 
to the first chamber in the Scott-Moncriett 
system. The filters were made up of layers 
of “polarite’’ and gravel. Variations of the 
Dibdin and Septic tank systems had from time 
to time been proposed, and might in some 
parts be seen at work. Some time ago the 
author hada system described to him which 
appeared to imitate both the Septic and Scott- 
Moncrieff systems in the preliminary stages, 
and the sewage afterwards passed through 
four shallow filters of small coal in succession. 
The only objection to such amplification was 
on the financial side. 

For some time past the Leeds City Council 
had been endeavouring, by means of practical 
tests on a working scale, to ascertain whether 
bacterial treatment would effectively and 
economically purify the local sewage. The 
sewage contained a very large amount of 
iron, and the surfaces of the filters were at 
times completely coated with it. A large 
quantity of dye liquor also found its way into 
the sewers. Several systems were being tried, 
and as recently as September last it was 
decided to extend the scope of the experi- 
ments. It was too early as yet to arrive at 
any definite conclusion, but the results so far 
had been very satisfactory. ; 

An exhaustive report by Dr. Clowes, chemist, 
and Dr. Houston, bacteriologist, on the bacte- 
rial treatment at Barking and Crossness (the 
outfalls for the sewage of London north and 
south of the Thames respectively), was pub- 
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lished last October by the London County 
Council. A single and also a double filtration 
were employed, the coke used was “ walnut” 
size, and depths varying from 4 ft.to 13 ft. were 
tried. The thickness of the filtering material 
made but little difference to the effluent. The 
working capacity was considerably reduced 
(from one-half to one-third of the gross 
capacity of the beds), and this “appears to be 
mainly due to the fragments of straw and 
chaff, apparently derived from horse-dung, and 
to woody fibre derived from the wear of the 
wood pavement.” According to Dr. Clowes, 
the points of advantage of bacterial over 
chemical treatment are: (1) It requires no 
chemicals. (2) It produces no offensive sludge, 
but only a deposit of sand or vegetable tissue, 
which is free from odour. (3) It removes the 
whole of the suspended matter, instead of only 
about 80 per cent. thereof. (4) It effects the 
removal of 51°3 per cent. of the dissolved 
oxidisable and putrescible matter, as compared 
with only 17 per cent. removed by chemical 
treatment. (5) The resultant liquid or effluent 
is entirely free from objectionable smell, and 
does not become foul when it is kept ; it further 
maintains the life of fish. 

The author then quoted from the report of 
the experts appointed by the Manchester Cor- 
poration as to the importance of carrying out 
a searching experimental investigation as to 
how the bacteriological processes could be 
most advantageously applied to a sewage 
possessing the special character of that of 
Manchester. The conclusions they agree on 
might be briefly summed up as follows. The 
bacterial system was the system best adapted 
for the purification of the sewage of Man- 
chester. The inquiry had shown that each bed 
might safely receive four fillings per diem, 
provided that the sewage had undergone septic 
preparation in tanks, and that the bed was 
accorded one day’s rest in every week. The 
experiments showed that the bacterial system 
of treatment was efficacious at all seasons of 
the year. The recommendations were to the 
effect that the sewage be screened and then 
passed through the present open tanks. These 
tanks should be provided with submerged 
walls and floating scum-boards, so as to retard 
the flow of the mineral and organic matters in 
suspension. That the effluent from the open 
tanks be passed through the double contact 
beds. 

“It has been pointed out,’ continued the 
author, “that each bed must have a period 
of rest after discharging before it is filled 
again. The work to be done consists of 
filling the first bed, diverting the flow when 
it is full to the next in the series, discharg- 
ing it after the arranged time of contact, 
providing a period of rest and charging the 
first filter again when the last has been filled, 
thereby establishing a complete cycle. In 
addition, provision should be made for cutting 
out any filter for a rest of a week or so. With 
a continual flow of sewage constant attendance 
must be provided. In addition to the expense 
thereby incurred the efficiency of the works 
will, to a certain extent, depend on the un- 
remitting attention of the men whose duty it is 
to look after the filters, at any hour of the day 
or night and in all weathers. With automatic 
working it will be possible to deal with the 
sewage of a district by separate installations at 
different sites, without adding in any great 
degree to the cost. Extensive sewering and 
pumping will thereby often be avoided. The 
advantage of employing automatic alternating 
gear was first recognised in connexion with 
the Septic tank system. Where proper gear is 
used the filters cannot run over, be insufficiently 
filled, emptied too soon, nor allowed tco long 
a period of contact, &c. The success attained 
by the gear naturally led to the manufacture of 
further apparatus, and I propose to refer to 
several types of gear in use,”’ 

Mr. Scoble then described the original 
automatic alternating gear of the Septic 
tank system, which is still at work, though 
“the forms now generally adopted occupy 
less space, and are designed to meet varying 
requirements. Thus one form provides for 
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has its own gear, is separately supplied with | requisite area of land, is this conditi 

tank effluent, and works independently. A| modification. Final land treatn 10N Open to 
further type of gear, designed for small instal- | additional expense for the pur arn entails 
lations—say for an asylum or country-house—|and also increases the difficulty “ he land, 
has for its object the control of the flow on to| suitable sites for installations, as i pr Securing 
the filters. Were the flow not regulated, the | the sewage has passed through Se only after 
beds would receive the merest trickle at night,| thereby fallen some 4 ft. to x8 tt hiters and 
and in the morning an altogether excessive}land comes into use. Pumping - that the 
amount, As this might impair their efficiency,]|may even be required og machinery 
the flow is stored in the tank until just enough | effluent so as to pass it over the poy - 
has accumulated to filla bed. With this gear | As to the destination of the effluent. it Ee ian 
three beds are generally provided ; any two] possible by increasing the number of ‘aes 
work alternately while the third is resting.” further purify the effluent until a go ‘i nec 
Adam's siphonic apparatus, Ridgway’s auto-| water is obtained. This practical! % Potable 
matic distributor, and the Candy-Caink dis- | purification would very largely a dd 4 complete 
tributor were then described. Proceeding, the | and I am afraid there would be a s a vest 
author said: “The first point in connexion, | objection to drinking ‘sewage oat ae 
perhaps, with any and every scheme is, What | essential that the effluent should not p ae 
will it cost? I do not propose to enter upon | even when incubated. . . . When the Puitresce 
the question of cost at any length or to com- | is very foul or the effluent will Sethens a. 
pare the various systems with each other in| source of a water supply, it may be aa —— 
this respect. Local facilities both as regards | to have a chemical and bacteriological exa or =e 
material and labour are of vital importance,|tion made. This is more particularly “ot 
and the fall obtainable will always be one of} when it is feared that siihiaical eanken on 
the chief considerations. In every case the|interfere with bacterial action. The sas - 
aim of the surveyor will be to avoid pumping | should always be averaged, and it is ~ . 
if by any means he can do so. This may at|tant to bear in mind that the pn sep 
times be accomplised by reducing the gradient |samples, of which the average is a 
of the sewer for some distance from the out-|must be proportionate to the flow. Th 
fall, The levels of the proposed site or sites|samples should be collected after a few Pe 
should be accurately taken and the invert of | days, if possible, and they ought to be labelled 
the sewer marked on the plan. The fall that} with name of place, date, and time. Data re 
can be allowed will then be ascertained, but | the rainfall of the district for some time befor " 
it must be borne in mind that the effluent} and the water supply per head of po = 
will have to pass over land whenever a|tion should be obtained and given to } 
Local Government Board loan is wanted. lyst. Trade discharges, if voluminous should 
Existing outfall works should be inspected, as be independently sampled. If samples ite 
it may be possible to adapt them. When the taken from installations at work for the purpose 
sewage is purely domestic no difficulty will be of ascertaining the degree of purificatio: 
experienced in effectually purifying it by bac- | effected, great care must be exercised to obtain 
terial treatment. If fibre from wood-pave-| proper figures, and sterilised bottles must be 
ments has to be dealt with it will require} used. The rate of flow must be frequently 
special provision, as it is essential for its speedy | gauged and the time calculated that will elapse 
dissolution that it be subjected to a definite | before the successive stages are reached. That 
anaérobic process. Discharges from breweries, | is to say, if, in a septic tank installation, the tlow 
galvanising works, and fellmongers’ yards, to|is sufficient to fill the tank once in eighteen 
mention three only of the many industries|hours, the tank effluent must be sampled 
whose waste products are encountered in the | eighteen hours after samples of the sewage are 
sewers, must, if in any quantity, be most care- | taken—samples of the final efiluent must be 
fully considered. It will be well to secure the obtained from the filter that receives the tank 
fullest information obtainable as to quantity and | effluent already sampled. Analysis should be 
time of the discharges, and to know if the same | left to chemists and bacteriologists, as it is 
take place at regular intervals The normal] essentially specialists’ work. It is useless for 
dry - weather flow should be ascertained | any one to attempt delicate analyses with bul 
by gauging, and it is best to do this over as| imperfect apparatus and a limited experience 
long a period as possible. Readings should be|of the work. The future of bacterial treat- 
taken each hour for at least twenty-four hours, | ment and the future of sewage disposal are, | 
It is a good plan to average the results from | believe, one and the same thing. A Royal 
several days, as instances have been known | Commission is investigating the subject at the 
where the data furnished as regards flow bore | present moment, and it is hoped the Report, 
no relation to the actual amount of sewage | when it appears, will definitely state that, sub- 
delivered at the works. Jn England the Local | ject to certain conditions as to dimensions of 
Government Board's regulations are so severe | tanks, beds, &c., bacterial systems may be 
in connexion with bacterial systems that the | adopted without subsequent land treatment. 
cost is much enhanced. This applies to all] The Report of the invaluable Manchester 
schemes where loans are needed to carry out | experiments, the results of bacterial treatment 
the work, and as it is practically impossible to | at Barking and Crossness, and the undoubted 
pay for the construction out of revenue, many | success of the installations on various systems 
local authorities are waiting for the report of | now at work throughout the United Kingdom 
the Royal Commission. Why these regula-|and abroad, warrant the inference that bac- 
tions should be insisted on it is not easy to say. | terial treatment is universally applicable. Not 
Scotland and Ireland have no such hampering | only is the cost less, but the results are far 
restrictions, and in England, where installa-| superior to any obtained by the use o! 
tions can be put down out of revenue, some of | chemicals, and the sludge difficulty does nol 
the supposed necessary requirements need not | arise. Further, as the nitrates derived from 
be complied with. The conditions are :— the nitrogenous substances are in such form 
_ 1. Each set of filters (i.c. both coarse and|and in such quantity as to be readily assimi- 
fine) must be of sufficient capacity to contain | lated by plant life, it may be that in time 
the normal dry-weather flow for twenty-four | to come this manurial value will be utilised by 
hours. Coarse grain beds can hold 25 per | extensive irrigation. At any rate, it will not be 
cent. sewage and tine beds 334 per cent. This| necessary to flood the land at unsuitable 
means, taking an eight-hour cycle, that the beds | seasons, nor will there be any risk of making 
mon be large enough to deal with three times | it sewage-sick. 

the dry-weather flow, i.c. one volume normal,| It is, of course, impossible tu say anything 
two volumes storm water. definite as to the continuance of any one 
2. Land has to be obtained at the rate of one|system in use at present, as extended 
acre per 1,000 population to take the effluent. |research may enable us to iimprove 08 
3. Storm water filters of some coarse|existing methods. Experience and the 
material, such as clinker, burnt ballast, or | evidence of bacteriologists point more and 
gravel, must be provided in addition to the} more clearly to the fact that a preliminary 
above to treat a further quantity of storm water | process of anatrobic action is essential, and 
_— to three times the dry-weather flow.|that in order to obtain the best results the 
nstead of filters a special area of land can be|two subsequent stages of purification should 





a timed discharge—that is, the interval | set apart to receive storm water. proceed independently. By a modification 


between the filling and emptying of the bed 


The policy of providing more than sufficient}of its regulations the Local Government 


sot elena ie teh nate ey! other words, is | filtering accommodation for sewage has its| Board could sanction two beds (successive), 
toe ok nubakatee ieee vb In another | good points, but it may be questioned whether | each of rather less than half the capacity ot 
when that is full, fills a bucket * which ther The ‘tesbetonse on "8 nal ‘tend. reloer = scale: home serene. 9 dent wi os “ry eo" 
. . 3) * fin ’ : cers Vou 
drops and raises the discharge-valve of the first | be considered a mistake, as where p ee filter. be pre age irony (with land) and 


bed, and so on, each bed in a cycle of three or |i 


ng material is used no further purification is| the result would leave nothing to be desired. 


pra vom fren ry "Bach ~y tte next in} needed. Only in very exceptional cases, where|It may be taken as certain that automatic 
’ set of four beds]it is practically impossible to obtain the | working will be a sine qud non. 
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; systems Of sewage disposal have 
_ prominence and again receded from 
poe a use the working of Nature, the 
out Wr iding condition, has been disregarded. 
ne a arms had too much work given them 
4o, and. as an inevitable result, were in- 
a icitated from doing it properly by reason 
aeemage sickness.’ Chemical precipitation, 
tried to stop putrefaction or decay, was followed 
we geondary decomposition’ in the effluent, 
af brought us face to face with a further diffi- 
oi sludge. Bacterial treatment is an 
= fication of the methods which observers 
ae seen Nature make use of ; and I trust that 
» years to. come it will not be said that those 
ie advocated its adoption were unduly 
ootimistic, but that they advised the use of the 
only efficient and economical process of sewage 
sisposal.” 
oe iscussion on the subject then took place, 
s which the following gentleman took part, 
viz, Messrs. Willis Bund, H. H. Collins, — 
Graham, A. W. Fowler, J. N. Horsfield, A. E. 
Hudson, and Howard Martin. The _ general 
opinion appeared to be that the bacterial treat- 
ment of sewage had not been put to a sufficient 
st, Large sums of money had already been 
spent in perfecting the arrangements for the dis- 
oosal of sewage, and it would beincurring risk of 
1 great waste to increase that expenditure on a 
scheme that had not been fully tested. Sewage 
would admit of no universal treatment—that 
which came from a manufacturing town had 
diferent properties to that of a rural district 
and required to be treated in a different 
manner, The discussion was adjourned. 


-_ 9 
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QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
4t the meeting of the London County 


Council on Tuesday, the General Purposes 
Committee brought up the following report :— 


“We intimated in our report to the Council on 
November 21 that we had under consideration the 
whole question of the present arrangements with 
regard to the taking out of quantities for works 
undertaken by the Council. The matter has been 
before a sub-committee for some time past, and as 
the result of the report we have received we have 
come to the conclusion that it is expedient that cer- 
tain alterations should be made in the standing 
orders dealing with the taking out of quantities, 
ad in the terms of remuneration to quantity 
surveyors, so far as architectural works are 
concerned, 

Responsibility of Quantity Surveyors.—The first 
paragraph of Standing Order No. 209 provides that 
a quantity surveyor shall be employed by the 
Council {(whenever required) to prepare bills of 
quantities for all large works, the Council accepting 
the responsibility for such bills of quantities. We 
we of opinion that it is advisable to continue the 
practice of employing outside quantity surveyors 
tor all large or complicated works, but we are also 
ot opinion that an alteration should be made in the 
present system, whereby the Council accepts the 
responsibility for the bills of quantities, Our atten- 
tion bas been called to inaccuracies in quantities 
recently taken out by one of the quantity surveyors, 
and to the fact that considerable additions to the 
cost of the buildings might have resulted therefrom. 
We think that with a view to obviate as far as 
possible future inaccuracies, and to protect the 
Council against any such additional cost, the 
wantity surveyors should be made responsible for 
tbeit quantities. We may add that this is the 
Practice in the case of the quantity surveyors em- 
Ploved by other public bodies. 

_feaniities for Similar Works. — It sometimes 
Peas, especially in the case of artizans’ dwell- 

" that a portion of a building to be erected is 
a repetition of a building for which quantities 
a alteady been taken out. We think that in 
tat a when the architect is of opinion that 
ie curse would be practicable and expedient, the 
a ties may be utilised instead of taking out 

toner seg The standing orders which we 
7. tae a provision to this effect. 
oe regards small works carried out 
tinion direction of the architect, we are of 
non that the Committees concerned should 
pe vn advice of the architect, as to whether 
tecided ould be taken or not, and that if it is 
rered Whee quantities they should be pre- 
Poncect ¢ architect's Staff. We have framed the 
that i pebeye order accordingly. We may add 
Yo meen the practice since Standing Order 
the mang gg (by which all works referred to 
Wadities © Carry out, for which bills of 
tons and an wears necessary, complete specifica- 
dered Tawings are not supplied, are to be con- 
Archit ate jobbing works) to take out in the 

Measurement ent quantities for small works. 
tent standin, Af Extras and Omissions.—The pre- 
Hons are to be Tders provide that extras and omis- 
taken out Pantone: by the surveyor who has 
What in the Ss This, of course, means 

cases in which an outside surveyor has 





been employed, all variations, however small, must 
be adjusted by that surveyor. We understand from 
the architect that this system is cumbersome and 
unnecessary, and he proposes that any extras or 
omissions should be measured by the measuring 
surveyors in his department, and valued by him in 
accordance with the priced and signed bills of 
quantities. We see no objection to this course, and 
we are assured by the architect that if he has the 
right to call for all dimensions, he will have no diffi- 
culty in dealing with the variations as proposed 
The architect states that a similar course is followed 
by Government Departments and by the London 
School Board. We suggest that Standing Order 
No. 403 should be revised accordingly. 

Terms of Remuneration to Quantity Surveyors.—We 
are strongly of opinion that the present terms of 
remuneration are inadequate, and if the Council 
adopts our proposal to make the quantity surveyors 
responsible for their quantities, it will of course be 
essential that the present rate of payment should be 
increased. The present rate is as follows— 

Per cent. 
On works up to 2,000/. .0..........c00ee000- 1} 
” between 2,000/. and 10,000/. I 
” »  10,000l.and 20,000]. j 
Above 20,000/. by special arrangement. 

On this subject it has been represented to us that 
the scale of payment does not prove to be by any 
means satisfactory, and that in several cases the 
work has not only been unremunerative, but has 
cost more than the fees received for it: also that 
the Council's terms compare most unfavourably with 
those paid by Government offices generally and 
other public bodies, and that in the case of work 
done for private clients the fees are more than 
double those paid by the Council. We have care- 
fully considered the question, and now submit for 
the consideration of the Council a revised scale, 
which we think would form a fair rate of remu- 
neration. 

Number of Quantity Surveyors.—It will be necessary 
to terminate the existing agreements with the 
quantity surveyors as the conditions of appointment 
will be entirely altered if our recommendations are 
adopted, and it will no doubt be necessary to revise 
the present list of surveyors. We have already 
reported to the Council that the present number of 
surveyors employed—viz, four, is inadequate to 
meet the growing needs of the Council, and we 
therefore think that, in revising the list, the number 
of surveyors should be increased. 

Work to be offered to Surveyors in Rotation.—It has 
been suggested that work should be offered to the 
quantity surveyors in rotation, and as this appears 
to us to be a desirable course, we have framed a 
recommendation accordingly. 

Standing Order No. 179—Fobbing Works.— We 
have referred above to Standing Order No. 179, the 
first paragraph of which is as follows :— 

‘All works referred to the manager to carry out, 
for which bills of quantities and, where necessary, 
complete specifications and drawings are not sup- 
plied, shall be considered as jobbing works.’ 

It seems to us that under this regulation works 
may be carried out on a jobbing schedule which 
should not so be treated, and for which the schedule 
was never intended. We think, therefore, that it 
would be advisable to alter the wording of the 
standing order so as to provide that ‘all works 
referred to the manager to carry out, which cannot 
be treated as estimated works and for which no 
estimate has been prepared, shall be considered as 
jobbing works.’ 

Quantities for Engineering Work.—We may add 
that the Engineer has reported that, upon a review 
of the whole subject, he does not think that any 
material change is required, so far as his depart- 
ment is concerned, and that the present arrange- 
ments have worked well in the past. We do not, 
therefore, suggest that any alterations should be 
made in the standing orders which relate to the 
taking out of quantities for engineering works. 
Recommendations.—Our recommendations to give 
effect to the views embodied in this report are as 
follows :— 

(a) That the following be a standing order in place of 
Standing Order No. 209, so far as it relates to quantities 
for architectural works :-— 

A quantity surveyor is to be employed by the Council to 
prepare bills of quantities for all complicated or large 
works, the surveyor employed being responsible in all 
cases for the accuracy of the quantities. : : 
Copies of the biils of quantities are to be supplied with 
the specifications and drawings ‘to persons who wish to 
tender, and each person is to be invited to tender on the 
bills of quantities thus supplied. oie 

Whenever it is proposed to carry out works of a similar 
nature to any for which quantities have already been 
taken out, those quantities may be utilised as a schedule 
for the works so contemplated, if in the opinion of the 
architect, such a course would be practicable and 
expedient, the cost of such works being based on actual 
measurements priced in accordance with such schedule. 

For small works carried out under the direction of the 
architect, the architect shall advise the committees con- 
cerned as to whether quantities are to be taken or not. If 
quantities are supplied in such cases they shall be prepared 
by the architect’s staff. P i : 

In all works carried out ucder the direction of the archi- 
tect for which bills of quantities have been prepared, the 
extras and omissions are to be measvred by the measuring 
surveyors in his department, and are to be valued by him 
in accordance with the priced and signed bills of quantities. 

(4) That Standing Order No. 403 be amended by the 
substitution of the words ‘extras and omiss‘ons are to be 
measured by the measuring surveyors in his departmert, 








for the words ‘extras and omissions are to be measured 
by the surveyor who has taken ‘out the quantities.’ 

(c) That the first paragraph of Standing Order No. 179 
be amended, so as to ree 

‘All works referred to the manager to carry out which 
cannot be treated as estimated works, and for which no 
neers has been prepared, shall be considered as jobbing 
works. 

(ad) That the following be the scale of payment tc 
the quantity surveyors employed on architectural work ., 
viz. — 

On works up to 1,0002. 


+e +. ++ 2 percent, 
On works over 1,000/. and not exceeding 


5,000/. in value .. eA aa is o» 
On works over 5,000/. and not exceeding 

20,000/. in value .. id ia .. 33 aa 
On works over 20,0004, and not exceeding 

30,0007, in value .. - a ee aka 
On works over 30,000/. and not exceeding 

50,0002, in value .. 1%» 


On works over 50,0007. and not exceeding 
70,0007. in value .. “a ar eae 

On works over 70,000/. by special arrangement. 

(Provided that the scale shall operate in such a way that 
the remuneration for any work shall in no case be less than 
that which would be paid for a smaller work.) 

(ec) That the present agreements with the quantity sur- 
veyors employed for architectural works be terminated, and- 
that the list of firms to be employed for such works be re- 
vised and enlarged. 

(/)_ That the engineer and architect be instructed to offer 
work in rotation to the various quantity surveyors.” 


The recommendations were all agreed to. 
—t+>}+—_—_ 


THE CLERKS OF WORKS' ASSOCIATION : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 

THE seventeenth annual dinner of the Clerks 
of Works’ Association of Great Britain was 
held on Monday evening in the King’s Hall, 
Holborn Restaurant. Mr. G. H. Fellowes 
Prynne, President of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, occupied the chair, supported by Messrs. 
H. H. Statham, M. Garbutt, H. Phillips 
Fletcher, R. H. Hale, J. Spooner (President), 
F. Plowman (vice-President), E. W. Nightin- 
gale, F. Dashwood (secretary), and about 250 
members and friends of the Association. 

The loyal and patriotic toasts having been 
honoured (the Chairman proposing the toasts, 
and Mr. M. Garbutt replying for ‘The Army, 
Navy, Reserve, and Colonial Forces), 

Mr. J. Davies proposed “ The Architects and 
Surveyors,’ coupled with the names of Mr. 
H.H. Statham and Mr. R. H. Hale. Clerks of 
works were, he said, much beholden to archi- 
tects and surveyors, but he wished those gentle- 
men would help clerks in the matter of salaries. 
Wages were going up all round, but those of 
clerks of works were practically stationary. 
The toast having been received with musical 
honours, 

Mr. H. H. Statham, in responding for the 
architects, said the thanks of architects were 
due to good and experienced clerks of works 
for the way in which they assisted in carrying 
out architects’ designs. The clerk of works 
was a very ancient institution, for there was 
very little doubt that our medizeval cathedrals 
were carried out by people who played very 
much the same part that clerks of works do 
now on buildings ; and in modern times how 
much did not architects owe to the knowledge, 
experience, and loyalty of the clerk of works ? 
A few weeks ago he became acquainted 
with the fact that the clerk of works was an 
institution which did not exist in America, 
and it was stated that this gave rise to a good 
deal of difference between architects and clients 
about supervision. The client expected the 
architect to give that constant and immediate 
supervision to every detail which, in this 
country, was happily supplied by clerks of 
works and which, of course, no merely human 
architect could possibly supply. As to the 
stationary character of the salaries of clerks of 
works, he might remind them that the salaries 
of architects were stationary also. And clerks of 
works could be congratulated on being engaged 
in practical work about which there were 
no troublesome controversies — no battles 
of styles to make one reflect sometimes as to 
whether one was right or wrong. Theyknew 
what their duties were, which was a blessing ; 
and he would remind them, at a time when all 
England was rather taken up with the death of 
that great prose poet and writer on art, John : 
Ruskin, that one prominent point in Ruskin's ‘ 
writings on architecture was the emphasis he 
always gave to practical work—to the fact that 
architecture springs from the practical condi- 
tions of construction, and that style depends on 
those conditions, and that much controversy as 
to style would be settled if one looked at the 
conditions of building which the materials de- 
manded. 

Mr. R. H. Hale responded for the surveycrs 





remarking that a few years ago he was 
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clerk of works himself, and the knowledge he 
gained then had been of much assistance to 
him as a surveyor. He got into touch asa 
clerk of works with work and with men. 
Clerks of works had great power over those 
under them, and he would remind them that a 
bullying master made a swearing man and 
that a willing worker was made by kindness. 
Never should a clerk of works think he be- 
means himself in chatting with a workman. 

Mr. J. Brady, Editor of the Clerk of Works’ 
Fournal, proposed the toast of “ The Worship- 
ful Company of Carpenters,” remarking on the 
numerous acts of kindness the Association had 
received from the Company. The Carpenters’ 
Company were doing very good educational 
work and were trying to make men work with 
their heads as well as their hands. 

Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher, in response, said 
the Company felt the benefit of association 
with the clerks of works. He was of opinion 
that every architect ought to be a surveyor, 
though every surveyor could not be an archi- 
tect. It had been stated that the building trade 
would be adversely affected by the war, but he 
did not think so, with money at its present 
price. 

The Chairman then proposed the toast of the 
evening, “ The Clerks of Works’ Association,” 
and in doing so he said that clerks of works 
were absolutely essential to architects in their 
work, and an association like the Clerks of 
Works’ Association might be, and he trusted 
was, the nucleus for turning out men 
thoroughly fitted for their work. The objects 
of the Association as set forth in the printed 
rules were very clear, and in their way seemed 
admirable. The importance of the Clerks of 
Works’ Association must be obvious to every- 
one in the building trade, especially to archi- 
tects, and he hoped it wasto clerks of works 
themselves. That might appear an unneces- 
sary statement, and what he had to say might 
be unpopular ; but he was told that the mem- 
bership of the Association was 170, and that 
last year the number was about the same. 
That appeared toibe to a certain extent un- 
satisfactory, for what was wanted was that 
the Association should be truly representa- 
tive of the clerks of works of Great Britain, 
and as a truly interested outsider he thought 
if this was to be the case the numbers 
should be increased. If there was an associa- 
tion or an institution in which the motto: 
“ Unity is Strength” was particularly desirable, 
and which should be truly representative, it 
was that of the Clerks of Works’ Association, 
and he thought these ends icould be easily 
attained ; and if the Association could be made 

more representative, he was quite sure it would 
be made more use of by architects. He did 
not think that examination simply, however 
good and useful it might be, was in any way 
a sufficient qualification for a good clerk of 
* works. In a clerk of works an ounce of prac- 
tical knowledge was worth a pound of theory. 
In his opinion, one qualification for a clerk of 
works should be four or five years in a good 
building yard, though in saying that he did not 
want to depreciate the work or position of the 
clerk of works ; he would say the same, in a 
limited degree, of young architects. In the 
course of his twenty years’ experience as an 
architect he had discovered a danger which 
clerks of works were exposed to, viz., learn- 
ing carpentry to the exclusion of masonry 
—being proficient in carpentry work but not 
in masonry work, and sometimes not in brick- 
layers’ work. Here it was where experience 
in a builder’s yard would do good to the young 
clerk of works. Architects often found that a 
really trustworthy, hardworking builder’s fore- 
man made an admirable clerk of works ; but if 
a clerk of works, having passed some years in 


a builder's yard, joined the Clerks of Works’ | of 


Association and availed himself of the library 
the examinations, and the papers read before 
the Association, he had an opportunity of 
becoming second to none in his calling. As to 
salaries of clerks of works, that was a difficult 
question. He wished that clerks of works 
could be employed on every work at a good 
salary, but there were some works on which 
an architect found it practically impossible to 
employ a clerk of works at a high salary. The 
Association, he conceived, was not in any 
sense a trades-union association, and he 
thought it should include younger members 
of the profession, who, though they had 
not had the experience of abler men, were 
yet experienced enough undertake small 
works on which they night commence their 
career. No man was, according to the rules, 


admitted to membership unless he had had 
three or four years’ experience, and not until he 
was forty years of age unless he had passed the 
examination. This seemed to him an unwise 
and unnecessary limitation, and he should 
strongly advise an early amendment of the 
rule. He thought it would strengthen the Asso- 
ciation if architects could apply to them with 
confidence for the man they wanted at the 
salary that could be paid. Architects could be 
trusted to get the best salaries they could for 
clerks of works. According to the rules, 
allowances were made to clerks in extreme 
distress, and outside help was absolutely 
refused. That was excellent in itself, but why 
should not the Association have a benevolent 
society ? Architects had, in connexion with the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and they 
did not hesitate to get subscriptions from out- 
side and inside their ranks for such an object. 
He suggested for the consideration of the 
Council of the Association that so useful an 
adjunct should be formed. The clerks of 
works’ position on a building was an extremely 
difficult one, and essential qualifications were 
tact, good faith, and firmness—his motto should 
be “ Fidelie et Audax.” In conclusion, the 
chairman said that in his remarks he had had 
but one wish, viz., the welfare of the Clerks of 
Works’ Association. 

Mr. J. Spooner, the President of the Associa- 
tion, in response, said that perhaps a member- 
ship of 170 was not truly representative of 
clerks of works, but it had been the endeavour 
of the Association to enroll good men, and 
uniess a man came to them with good cre- 
dentials he could not be admitted. Among the 
objects of the Association were the drawing 
together of men in the same trade so that they 
might mutually benefit by the exchange of 
ideas; the reading of papers (which were 
printed in their Fournal) and the holding of 
discussions at the monthly meetings held at Car- 
penters’ Hall ; and the assisting of members to 
obtain employment. Regarding the question 
of salaries, he asked the assistance of the 
architects present in “levelling up” matters. 
Salaries were sometimes offered clerks 
of works which were not the wages of 
a London mechanic. The Association was 
now admitting Associates, or a second grade of 
clerks, who might, perhaps, be able to take 
lower salaries than the other members. The 
Association was not a trades-union or a benefit 
society in the strict meaning of those terms ; 
there was no minimum salary fixed for their 
services. 

The following toasts were then honoured :— 
“ The Visitors,” proposed by Mr. F. Plowman 
and responded to by Mr. A. R. Robinson ; 
“The Press,” proposed by Mr. F. S. Oldham, 
our representative replying; and “The Hon. 
Treasurer” (Mr. J. Oldrid Scott), proposed by 
Mr. G. M. Berry, who remarked that Mr. Scott 
has been hon. secretary of the Association for 
seventeen years. 

Mr. E. W. Nightingale then proposed the 
toast of “ The Chairman,” which was received 
with musical honours, 

The Chairman, in response, said he thought 
clerks of works should have a blank set of 
quantities, so that they should be able to 
enter into the work as the surveyor did. 
Another practical suggestion he would make 
was that the Association should, from time 
to time, send up to the Royal Institute 
of British Architects a list of reliable clerks 
seeking employment. Such a list might 
prove of great value to both architects and 
clerks of works. He was afraid his previous 
remarks had been a little misunderstood. In 
suggesting that the Association should admit 
younger men, he had not one thought of 
cheapening the rate of the salary of the clerk 
works as a whole. But as practical men 
they had to deal with simple facts. There 
were works which did not need the services of 
a man of ten, twenty, or thirty ” expe- 
rience, and there were other works that did. 
Architects had head assistants and junior 
assistants; why should there not be a 
class of junior clerks of works? They had 
given the principle away by admitting asso- 
ciates. There were some builders’ foremen 
who came from a builder’s yard, who received 
much more salary than some experienced 
clerks of works ; and yet the clerk of works 
ought in every sense to be superior to the 
foreman. But at the same time there were 
works that could very well be undertaken 
unior clerks of works, and in refusing to sdmmik 





their ranks any man been 
clerk of works fer mii - 
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giving the case away, f ‘SBP e mpeg 
» 10Or ct 
admitted the possibility of a jonior met 
appointed clerk of works. If they modifi 
their second rule, he believed that they ney 
be doing much good for the Association and 
their members, and that the Association would 
become more truly representative of the Clerks 
of works of Great Britain. 5 
The proceedings then terminated, 


—_ 
— 














CLONFERT CATHEDRAL. 


A Goop deal has been written in the dail 
press lately, by anti-restoration agitators, as n4 
the work which has been done in Clonfer 
Cathedral. The Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland took up the matter, and the follow. 
ing is the report of Mr. Langrishe, a member 
of Council of the above-named Society, who 
examined the work as their representative .— 


“ As requested by the Council on the last day oj 
wailing had an interview with Mr. Fuller gh 
was good enough to show me the plans of Clonfert 
Cathedral, and to point out the works which haq 
been carried out. The plan showed the arches 
leading into the transepts, which had come inty 
view when the plaster was removed from the walls 
The outlines of these arches are perfect, the opes 
having been built up in brick at some former period 
It is clear, therefore, that a north as well as a south 
transept did formerly exist, but no steps have been 
taken to rebuild it. As to the western doorway, it 
had been suggested to take down the inner members 
of it, which had been inserted in the fifteen cen. 
tury, thereby enlarging the doorway to its original 
dimensions, and to erect the portion removed 25 
an entrance to the baptistry, which immediately 
adjoins to the south of the entrance, but this sug. 
gestion has not been adopted, and the western door- 
way remains unaltered, 

As to the interior, the plaster was removed, and 
has not been replaced, the architect considering that 
it was not desirable, as the stone dressings are flush 
with the faces of the masonry. The pointing of the 
masonry does not preclude the plastering of the 
walls being carried out at any future time. 

It may be well to point out that a heavy coat of 
original plaster is not to be found in any ancient 
church in Ireland, and where plaster does remain on 
the walls of any such building, it is almost invariably 
a mere skin of lime putty, which dies out on meeting 
the dressed stone. 


It, therefore, ap to me that nothing has been 
done to Clonfert Cathedral which calls for action 
on the part of this Society.” 


—_ 
a 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
—At a meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association, in the Royal Institution, Princes- 
street, on the 6th inst., Professor Francis G. 
Baily, M.A., delivered a lecture on “ Electric 
Light Wiring Systems.’ Mr. James Bruce, 
W:S., presided. In the course of his lecture, 
Professor Baily explained that the materials 
used in the construction of cables were copper 
for the conductor and indiarubber or oiled or 
waxed paper, for the most part, for the insulater. 
From the dynamos to the buildings the con- 
ductors, he said, might be completely insv- 
lated, or one of them might be earthed. 
The latter method introduced complica 
tions if the distance were great. In a third 
method both were insulated, but one was 
connected to earth at the dynamos. On the 
three-wire system, as used in Edinburgh, 
this protected against excess of pressure on 
any consumer’s premises. The effect of leaks 
depended upon the system that was used. The 
systems of distribution in buildings were the 
tree system and the separate circuit system. 
Combinations of the tree were frequently em- 
ployed for convenience and economy. All 
systems required fuses or protective devises 
against excessive currents in the cables. These 
were most easily applied in the separate circuit 
system, with main and branch fuses or with an 
intermediate set in large buildings. Repetition 
of fuses, he advised, should be avoided as far . 
possible. With reference to the construction . 
cables, Professor Baily said the wires shoul 
consist of three or more strands, the insulator 
be continuous and impervious to water, oF 

rotected from the access of water. Moisture 
frogs plaster walls or mortar, oils, and heat were 
detrimental to india-rubber. The sown ~ 
cables were weak points owing to possible . 
workmanship and the difficulty of adeqarey 
‘producing the original covering of ented 


sos es. he 
«The ee of special join bes, he went 00 


Cables, 
er ‘staeb Samer by lead covering, wood 





casing, stranded iron wires iron or steel pipes 
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: most efficient. If buried in 
the last bat ees the only adequate pro- 
plaster, against mechanical injury. In certain 
incon ee oncentric earthed system might be 
ases the, some advantages. The 
gged, 35 it possessed Sages. 

» of the cables to fittings, he next 
rentioned, Was @ source of possible danger, 
ee the mechanical protection and the ex- 
sion of moisture were not always properly 

‘ed out, while the junction between cables 
ind flexible wires ‘was often unsatisfactory. 
professor Baily concluded by giving asummary 

the requirements for a thoroughly safe 

a The lecture was illustrated by dia- 
ys, antern-slides, and examples of materials 
god apparatus, and at the close the Professor 
as accorded a vote of thanks.—The New 
Central Fire Station at Lauriston and the City 
Chambers Extension buildings were visited on 
ie roth inst. by the Association. Under the 
jeadership of Mr. James A. Williamson, interim 
(ity Architect, the party was shown over the 
frst-named buildings. Referring to the ques- 
jon of site, Mr. Williamson drew attention to 
ihe difficulty experienced in Edinburgh to find 
a site sufficiently large and central to include 

for the drilling of the men, an essential 
requisite in all modern fire-brigade stations. 
Having regard to that difficulty, he stated that 
he Town Council had turned its attention to 
te Cattle Market, where, by restricting the 
adual buildings toa smaller area than would 
therwise be possible, the market could be used 
when free for drill purposes, of which the 
aivantage was obvious. The attention of the 
ysitors was directed to the central position of 
ie site, and by means of a map of the city 

Mr. Williamson showed that a circle, having 
the site of the new station as its ceutre, 
circumscribed the greater part of the area 
comprised within the city’s municipal boun- 
dary, and said that the site was equally con- 
venient as an approach to the various parts 
of the city by the thoroughfares of Lauriston, 
Lauriston-place, and Lady Lawson-street. The 
company afterwards proceeded to the Council 
Chambers, and were there shown over the 
new buildings. Reference was made to the 
comprehensive scheme of new municipal 
offices, of which the recently finished buildings 
ae the first instalment. After tea had been 
served, Mr. James Bruce, W.S., president of 
the Association, moved a vote of thanks 
to va Williamson, which was heartily 
accorded. 

Bristol SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTs.—The 
ordinary monthly meeting of this Society was 
held atthe Fine Arts Academy, Queen’s-road, 
om the 12th inst, Mr. W. L. Bernard in the 
chair. After the election of three new 
members, Mr.G. H. Oatley read a paper on 
“Bills of Extras,” dealing with the cause of 
these almost inevitable accompaniments to 
building contracts, and showing how extras 
night be reduced to the minimum by very 
careful preparation of the plans, details, and 
specication, A fruitful source of extras was 
very often the inability of the client clearly to 
lrmulate his requirements, and supply his 
architect with proper particulars; another 
cuse being the very inadequate time allowed, 
inthese days of rush and hurry, for the pre- 
paration of the contract. Another, and per- 
taps the chief, cause was the possibly natural 
tempt of the builder to obtain as large 
a amount as possible for so-called extra work, 
owing toa misreading or misunderstanding of 
the contract, but this was confined to the less 
reputable class of builder, and arose, chiefly, 
when the original contract was taken at a low 

After the President had read a few 
totes on the subject, an itteresting discussion 

»n which Messrs. Smith, Bryan, Green, 
ams, LaTrobe, and Wood took part. The 
Mt ng resolution framed by the Hon. Sec. 
“tt. H. Dare Bryan) was read by the President, 
“conded by Mr. R. C, James, and carried with 
. — :—“That this meeting of the 

tol Society of Architects learns with much 
se that one of its members, Mr. H. S. 
bir pou has been accepted for the service of 

Po — =. Aleem Africa im the 

con te him on being 
* taper command the local detachment of 
Meterial eo enalt of the society wish him a 
tle rn in the campaign and a 
son ZFFIELD SOCIETY OF: ARCHITECTS AND 
“Dacha, lect: C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., 
1% lectured before the Sheffield Society 
ict eet and Surveyors at the School of 
Joseph Sma’? on “A Parish Church.” Mr. 
Presided. Before calling upon 
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the lecturer, the Chairman mentioned the sub- | cases that the old doors had been preserved. 


ject of the Sheffield Corporation Bill, 1890, as 
to whicha deputation representing the Society 
has had an interview with the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Corporation, they believed 
with satisfactory results. The Committee gave 
a kind and patient hearing to the views 
of the deputation on several points in the 
Bill requiring modification if the Bill was to 
be brought into harmony with the views of 
the profession and the interests of the building 
public, and he was much pleased to find that 
the suggestions they made to the committee 
had apparently borne fruit—Mr. Hodgson 
Fowler began bya plea for a closer study of 
the Gothic school of architecture, which it was 
the fashion of the time to neglect. Leaving 
the cathedrals and conventual churches on 
one side, as too large a subject to be included 
in the scope of a single paper, he maintained 
that the parish churches both in England and 
abroad were perfect text-books of style, and 
were in many ways the most interesting 
buildings which architects could study. Ac- 
cordingly he recommended the study of them, 
especially to student architects, reminding 
these that many of the best living Renaissance 
architects in England had been produced 
by such a study, while those who had been 
brought up on strict classical lines had never 
developed any of the beautiful work those 
Renaissance architects had done. He also 
pointed out the immense interest such a study 
added to travel in every part of the United 
Kingdom and many parts of Europe. His 
paper, the lecturer said, was mainly concerned 
with the evolution of the parish church from 
Saxon times onwards ; and this was so because 
he was speaking to English students on English 
work, There were parish churches of earlier date 
on the Continent, but these he must leave out 
of consideration. By “Saxon” he explained 
that he meant all pre-Norman Conquest church 
building in England, without reference to the 
race—Saxon, Dane, or Angle—that produced 
it; and he made it the starting point because 
in Yorkshire there was a much larger number 
of examples of Saxon church building than 
was at one time believed. Many such churches 
were formerly considered early Norman in the 
mistaken belief that the Saxons had few stone 
churches. The examination of early illumi- 
nated manuscripts, however, showed that stone 
buildings were the usual subjects of the illus- 
trations ; and, of course, the producers of 
those MSS. must have drawn from the build- 
ings around them. Further, he said, there wasa 
clear difference between Saxon and Early Nor- 
man architecture, easily recognisable by those 
who made the slightest study of the subject. 
The general type of the Saxon church, he ex- 
plained, was a nave and chancel, frequently with 
western porch or door, and the whole building 
tall, narrow, and square at the east end, Saxon 
apsidal chancels being found only rarely in the 
South of England. Often there were small tran- 
septal chapels connected with the church only 
by a narrow doorway. There were, however, 
several well-known examples of quite different 
plans from this, and he proceeded to explain 
drawings of some such churches he had himself 
had to deal with, one striking case being the 
church of St. Peter at Barton-on-Humber, of 
which the general plan in Saxon times was 
simply an immensely tall square tower, with 
a low oblong building to east and west. 
The materials of which the Saxon churches 
were built varied greatly, of course, with 
the stone of the district, and he warned his 
hearers that the use of long and short stones was 
not an infallible mark of the Saxon church. 
“Herringbone” masonry, however, was a 
characteristic often found, though often occur- 
ring also in buildings of a later date. More 
unmistakable marks of the Saxon period, in 
England and abroad as well, were the tall 
unbuttressed towers, with round, open arches, 
and windows with centre shafts set exactly in 
the middle of the thickness of the wall. English 
Norman, with which Mr. Fowler next dealt, 
differed in several respects from the Norman of 
Normandy, and the differences suggested very 
strongly that the Normans in England, after 
the Conquest, found here a much better 
style than the Saxons are sometimes given 
credit for, and that they adopted some 
of its best features in their own buildings. 
The Norman parish churches still had the 
general plan of nave and chancel, but these 
were broader in proportion to the length of the 
building than was the case in the Saxon 
churches. The wonderful Norman doorways 


He mentioned Stillingfleet Church, which still 
possessed its old Norman door with the original 
ironwork, and very remarkable ironwork it was. 
The original stone floors of the Norman period 
might also sometimes be found or traced. Com- 
ing to the churches of the thirteenth century, the 
lecturer spoke of thisas the great church-building 
age. The great religious revivals of the times 
showed themselves in the building and rebuild- 
ing and extension of parish churches all over 
the land, and the reality of the religious move- 
ment was evidenced in all the arrangements of 
the churches of those times, which were plainly 
made to be used every day and by all the 
people throughout the year—not, as was now 
sometimes unfortunately the case, shut up 
for half the year while occasional services 
were held in some dingy schoolroom. In 
this age, the short Norman chancels became 
unsuited for the elaborate services which 
came into use, and they were lengthened. The 
naves also became too small to hold the people, 
and accordingly this was the time when the 
aisle originated. The aisles in many early 
instances were plainly erected outside the 
church and then taken in by the removal of 
the lower portions of the nave walls; thus 
accounting for the curious effect often noticed 
of older work above more recent work, and 
also for the fact that one aisle was frequently 
of later date than the other. Extensions at the 
west end were often carried out on the same 
plan, the tower being started and completed at 
a distance from the nave, and the end wall of the 
nave then removed, a bay or two added, and the 
new tower so incorporated into the fabric. Mr. 
Fowler mentioned Bolton Abbey as a place 
where this singular process could be seen to 
have been arrested half way through, owing to 
the occurrence of the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries, and never completed. A great 
feature of the thirteenth-century church build- 
ing was the adaptation of pre-existing mate- 
rials to the new styles, ¢.g., the Early English 
lancet windows would be turned into “ Deco- 
rated”’ by the removal of the central shaft and 
the insertion of two or three mullions, Clear- 
stories and the greater use of glass and lead (the 
latter leading to lower-pitched roofs) were also 
features of the period. The woodwork, as in the 
Norman period, was still, however, too“ stoney.” 
A few remarks on fourteenth-century churches 
led to the next great period, 1380-1540, in 
which, said the lecturer, great changes were 
made in the general appearance of the parish 
churches, both inside and out. Outside there 
came in the flat roof, wider aisles, larger 
windows, and the higher towers, richly battle- 
mented and pinnacled ; and inside a corre- 
sponding enrichment, in which the proper use 
of wood was a noticeable feature. Mr. 
Fowler digressed at this point into a con- 
sideration of several special parts of churches, 
such as roofs, seats, screens, fonts, incised 
slabs, &c., of a more technical interest. Re- 
suming the main course of his paper, and 
concluding, he said there was little church 
building for some time after the Reformation, 
and for the end of the sixteenth and during 
much of the seventeenth century, what church 
building there was was of small interest, and 
much inferior to the domestic architecture of 
the same period. After the Great Fire of 
London, and possibly owing to its influence, 
the church building was of an entirely diffe- 
rent type.—In the discussion which followed 
Mr. Fowler's paper, the Chairman said the 
paper was a real inspiration to architectural 
students to turn to our old parish churches ; 
Mr. J. B. Mitchell-Withers, in moving a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer, praised the com- 
prehensiveness and the appreciation of the 
good points in all the successive styles 
of church architecture which the paper 
displayed. Mr. Wigfull, in seconding, 
thought its value lay largely in its sugges- 
tiveness, and said it ought to encourage the 
study of church architecture for its own sake, 
independently of the student's pecuniary 
interests. Mr. T. Swaffield Brown, as a crafts- 
man and not an architect, was glad of the 
respectful way in which old styles had been 
spoken of by the lecturer, instead of being 
scoutedas they were by many ; and the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. W. C, Fenton, pointed out, from 
some remarks of the lecturer, the exceeding 
advantage to architects with an interest in 
church building of a knowledge of liturgical 
history, without which many problems of 
ancient church. architecture could not be 
solved.—The vote of thanks was heartily 
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DESIGN FOR STAINED - GLASS 
WINDOW. 

Tuts is a reprocuction from the full-size car- 
toon for a window by Mr. Robert J. Steggles, 
of which a small and delicately executed draw- 
ing was hung in the architectural room at the 
Royal Academy last year. 

We commented on it, in our review of the 
architectural room, as showing delicacy of 


Design for Stained-Glass Window. 
Robert ¥. Steggles. 


By Mr. 


colour and some originality in the decorative 
ee of architectural detail in stained 
glass, 


_ 
a a A 


Zllustrations. 
DESIGN FOR A CLOCK-TOWER. 


Mie HIS is the design which gained for i 
author, Mr. Percy E. Nobbs, of dine 

burgh, the award of the Tite Prize 
given by the Institute of Architects, and 
founded by Sir William Tite in order “to 
promote the study of Italian architecture in 
England.” 

The subject was “An Isolated Clock-tower 
or Belfry in a Public Place, the centre of the 
clock-dial to be about 60 ft. from the ground.” 

The drawings speak for themselves, and we 
have already commented on the design in our 
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recent remarks on “The Institute Students’ 
Competition Drawings” (page 74 antc). The 
designs submitted were not easy to select 
from ; some of the most effective and original 
in design, in a general way, had shortcomings 
or were not fully in accordance with the 
instructions or with the object for which the 
prize was instituted. Mr. Nobbs's design, 
though not of striking originality, was certainly 
the one with fewest faults, and the most repre- 
sentative of what is understood by “Italian 
architecture,” and we have little doubt that it 
is the one which Tite himself would have 
selected. We may therefore congratulate Mr. 
Nobbs on a legitimate success. 





DESIGN FOR A FIRE BRIGADE 
STATION. 


Tus design was submitted by the author, 
Mr. Ernest E. Fetch, in the competition for the 
proposed Central Fire Brigade Station at Brad- 
ford. It may be remembered that this was a 
competition which was not considered to have 
been very well conducted, and of which the 
result was unsatisfactory. 

We give Mr. Fetch’s design, though it obtained 
no success on that occasion, because we con- 
sider it to be a rather exceptionally good 
instance of picturesque though unpretending 
treatment applied to a building of this class. 

In the author’s report which accompanied 
the drawings he states that his object in putting 
the engine-house at the angle of the site was te 
secure a good space for a drill-ground, which 
would have been impossible if the engine- 
house had been in the central position. 

The dwellings are soarranged that one room 
can be taken off any house and added to the 
adjoining house, to suit the number of occu- 

ants. 

: The walls were intended to be built of rubble 
with ashlar dressings ; the roofs to be covered 
with green Westmoreland slates ; the whole of 
the floors to be of fireproof construction, and 
the balconies formed of concrete and steel 
joists built into the walls, with an iron railing. 

The illustration is from a drawing by the 

architect, 





DESIGNS FOR DECORATIVE WORK. 


THESE designs for decorative work by Mr. 
C. F. A. Voysey comprise four designs for 
carpets (Nos. I to 4), one for a wall-paper (No. 
6), a study of foliage for a wall-paper design 
(No. 7), and a design for an embroidered 
cushion (No, 5). 

There is every reason to believe that carpet 
decoration arose amongst people living in tents, 
for which purpose they would be the best 
possible ornaments ; but it is doubtful whether 
a pattern on the floor of the ordinary dwelling- 
house can ever be wholly satisfactory, unless it 
be in marble or tiles. But people will have 
patterns on their carpets, and it is therefore 
satisfactory to see designs such as these illus- 
trated. It is difficult to judge a design without 
its colour, colour diversely applied making the 
same design well-nigh unrecognisable. Carpets 
are a mosaic of small squares. Successful 
designs must therefore be very elementary in 
form and more suggestive than stippled: in 
effect. Largeness of pattern is never a defect 
so long as the colour applied be restful, without 
strong contrasts or blotches. Therefore, per- 
haps, No. 1 design would make the best carpet. 

The design for wall-paper (No. 6) is a happily 
conceived piece of decoration, which, perhaps, 
would make a better frieze than an all-over 
wall-paper, the nests with their occupants 
making a pleasant base line. The “study” 
(No. 7) is a well-filled design for a circle, and 
would pair well with the circular design 
opposite for an embroidered cushion. 
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ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL ARCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—At the 
general meeting on the 7th inst., Mr. Emanuel 
Green, Hon. Director, in the chair, Mr. C. J. 
Praetorius exhibited a small gold finger ring 
of Roman make, third or fourth century A.D. 
Set in the ring is an onyx on which is a ly- 
€ngraved figure of Fortuna. He also exhibited 
a larger gold ring of unknown use and delicate 
workmanship belonging to the later Etruscan 
period. Mr. James Hilton referred to the sub- 
ject of a Chinese seal mentioned at the pre- 
vious meeting, which was supposed to be 





made of red jade. He had obtained a loan of 
the seal, and now exhibited it; the material 
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was seen to be steatite and not i: ; 
not being known to exist. As tothe ve on 
of some small Chinese porcelain seals { 
Ireland some sixty years ago and Supposed { 
have come there through Phcenician int : 
course, modern proof showed that Borg: 
supposition was groundless; and the sam. 
conclusion was arrived at regarding <nij 
porcelain Chinese bottles said to } " 
_— found in Egyptian tombs 
a time regarded as testifying’ 
ntercourse between China’ sé i 
The Rev. G. H. Engleheart read a paper _s 
addititional portion of the Roman vill rs 
Redenham, Hants, recently discovered a 
excavated, with some account of a series of Pits 
apparently of pre-metallic date, disclosed by j 
new cutting on the Midland and South-Western 
Junction Railway, four miles north of Andover 
He took the opportunity to call attention to the 
amount of archzological material awaitins 
investigation on the north-west border oj 
Hampshire. A discovery of Early English 
pottery, markedly Roman in its forms, anq 
probably of the local kiln where it was made 
was adduced as an instructive instance of ay 
unbroken tradition and manufacture. The 
importance of a thorough investigation of the 
many Roman houses of the district was laid 
stress upon «as a probable contribution of 
value to our better historical knowledge 
of the Romaro-British period. The paper 
was illustrated by photographs, plans, 
and objects from the several excavations— 
Dr. A. C. Fryer read a paper on “ Leaden 
Fonts.” There were twenty-seven leaden 
fonts situated in twelve counties in the south, 
east, and west of England. Several dated 
from the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 4 
few belonged to the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, and the latest had the date 
1689 impressed upon it. They were all tub- 
shaped with the exception of two—namely,a 
hexagon and a cylindrical bowl. The older 
fonts all possessed covers, and several retained 
the markings to which the locks were attached. 
One, two, and sometimes three seams had been 
used in the construction of the bowls, but the 
greater proportion had been made in four 
sections. In the county of Gloucester there 
were six tub-shaped bowls ornamented with 
the same pattern. They belonged to the 
churches of Frampton- on - Severn, Siston, 
Tidenham, Oxenhall, Llaneaut, and Sandhurst. 
The figures and the scroll patterns strongly 
resembled those found in Anglo-Saxon manu- 
scripts. The late Dr. George Ormrod was of 
opinion that they were constructed in the Saxon 
era, about the middle of the tenth century. Dr. 
Fryer, however, ventured to think that this was 
too early a date to ascribe tothem. The early 
leaden bowls at Dorchester (Oxfordshire), 
Wareham, Ashover, Warborough, Long Witten- 
ham, and Walton-on-the-Hill, were described 
and their peculiarities noted. Mention was 
made of the leaden fonts at Burghill, Wool. 
stone, Barnetby-le-Wold, Brundal!, Edburton, 
Pycombe, and photographs of each were 
exhibited. The leaden bow! at Brookland in 
Kent received considerable attention, for it's 
adorned with the signs of the zodiac and quaint 
figures representing the various months in the 
year. The small font at Parham, in Sussex 
had the sacred name eight times impressed 
upon the bowl, and also the escutcheon bearing 
the arms of Andrew Peverell, Knight of the 
Shire in 1351. The ornamentation on the 
fonts at Tangley, Eythorne, Slimbridge, Aston 
Ingram, and Down Hatherly, were all de- 
scribed, and photographs showing their various 
points of interest were exhibited. Messrs. 
Fox, Hope, and Rice took part in the dis- 
cussion on the above papers. 
BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
The sixth mceting of this Association for the 
session was held at 32, Sackville-street, Picca- 
dilly, on the 7th inst. Mr. Charles Lynam, 
F.S.A., Hon. Treasurer, in the chair. A paper 
was read by Mr. Andrew Oliver on — wd 
tian Symbols and Emblems.” He said t wr 
was some difference between a symbol an 
an emblem ; a symbol was the representation 
of some dogma of religious belief, whereas 4" 
emblem was but the arbitrary representation is 
an idea of human invention. Religious — 
may be either written or they may be pictoria : 
In the early Christian Church syns we 
weer used, as may be seen in the paper 
of Rome. The cross appeared under © nei 
of forms. The anticipatory cross was nailed 
three limbs like the letter T, and was So cA" 
from its being said to have been the type 
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TIVE WORK.—By Mr. C. F. A. Voysey. 
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_ This is also known as the 

: s, Legends innumerable have 
typica ed round the cross. It is said to have 
gather je out of four different kinds of wood, 
been gpl cypress, and olive. The paper 
soos ustrated by many diagrams and by a 
= collection of examples of various dates 
ae countries, some rare enamels, crucifixes, 
vi saith and other objects of ecclesiastical 
: rere were also several terra-cotta lamps 
pa the Roman catacombs, and one in the 
roe of a fish, all bearing the sacred monogram 
in varying forms. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


REE CHURCH, EDZELL, ForFAR.—The plans 
of Mr. P. H. Thoms, of Dundee, have been 
selected in the competition for designs for the 
new Free Church to be erected at the corner 
of Dalhousie-street and a proposed new street 
in Edzell. The church will consist of a nave 
ind one aisle, a vestry, scullery, and there will 
ne a hall to seat 100 persons. The materials 
sroposed to be used are Brechin and local 
‘tone for the walls, and green slates for the 


rool, 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 

THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.— 
\t a meeting of this Institution, held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, on the 2nd inst., 
the Chairman, Mr. Basil H. Joy, presid- 
ng, a paper on “ Arc Lamps and Arc Light- 
ing,” was read by Mr. H. G. Cotsworth. 
After briefly describing the more impor- 
tant phenomena of the electric arc, in- 
cluding the different formations of the carbon- 
points working with direct, alternating, and 
enclosed arcs, the author reviewed the means 
available for.actuating the “striking” and 
“feeding” mechanism. It was shown that 
the thermo-electric method offers decided 
advantages over electro-magnetic ; for instance, 
with alternating currents, an alteration in the 
periodicity has no effect on the regulation, as 
would be the case with an electro-magnetic 
control, The thermo-electric system would, in 
fact, work equally well with alternating or 
continuous currents; it had, however, not 
come into practical use to any extent. The 
majority of lamps have their mechanism 
controlled by both a series and shunt sole- 
noid; but lamps in which the series coil 
is replaced by a spring or counterweight, are 
equally successful, and the current through a 
“shunt” lamp may be varied over a very wide 
range without affecting the feed ; they are also 
simpler in construction, and therefore cheaper 
in first cost. Lamps of American origin are 
nearly all controlled by a clutch, acting direct 
nthe upper carbon guide rod, and are liable 
lo give a spasmodic feed, owing to the wear of 
the clutch on the rod, but on the Continent a 
mechanism having a clockwork escapement 
inds most favour. In England, the prevailing 
\ype has a wheel controlled by a brake, result- 
ing in a very sensitive and accurate feed being 
obtained. In referring to the working of the 
amps, the author remarked that arcs when run 
in series must be provided with an automatic 
cut-out, so that in the event of a lamp failing, 
‘he circuit would not be broken. For street 
‘ighting the cut-out is best placed in the plinth 
at the lamp-post ; on a short series, however, 
the cut-out may be dispensed with, but means 
must be provided for breaking the circuit of 
the shunt coil, otherwise on the failing of a 
amp this coil would be burnt out. Alternating 
acs may be run in series across the primary 
mains, and if provided with a small choking 
coil across their terminals, the extinction of one 
amp does not affect the others, Another 
genious method provides a means of 
‘unning alternating arcs in series with 
* constant current off constant potential 
— This is accomplished by having a 
"arsformer so arranged that when the current 
m ihe secondary increases, due to the cutting 
‘tol lamps, it reacts on the iron core of the 
“{{stormer, causing more or less magnetic 
i across a short air-cap between the coils 
‘the primary and secondary. Alternating arcs 
not give the same efficiency as direct, and 
ene have, therefore, been made to rectify 
a ae currents into direct, resulting in an 
re ‘sed efficiency of the lamps, but introduc- 

J rather complicated apparatus at the station. 
pir, in dealing with enclosed arcs, men- 
incre te although the actual efficiency was 

‘ased by their use, the necessity of having 
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two dense opaloid globes more than counter- 
acted any gain, and described a lamp which, 
to some extent, has the advantages of the en- 
closed lamp without its corresponding disad- 
vantages ; it has but one globe, works at about 
eighty volts across the arc, and burns for seventy 
hours with onetrimming. Recently an enclosed 
lamp, working at 160 volts across the arc, has 
been placed on the market, which is intended 
for running singly in parallel on 2o00-volt 
mains. 





BUILDING TRADES’ GIFT TO THE 
NATION : 
HOMES FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 

THE Executive for the Building Trades’ Gift 
to the Nation have much pleasure in an- 
nouncing the following further list of sub- 
scriptions and contributions :— 


Additional Subscriptions. 


The Burham Brick & Cement Company, Bur- 
ham (per Mr. William Porter) .............. £100 0 oO 

Messrs, John Aird & Co. (per Mr. H. B. Tarry) 52 10 

Messrs. John Aird & Sons (per Mr. H. B. 


s) 


cele ckiSAmindehns edeaeu txaeaweueeue §2 10 0 
Mr. Martin van Straaten .........ccccccseese 30 0 O 
Messrs. Hall, Beddall, & Co. ............c000 15 15 0 
Messrs, Joseph Chater & Son ............206- 10 10 0 
Mr. Henry Summers’ Workmen .............. 6 o 6 
Messrs. E. L. Berry, Harrison, & Co. (per Mr. 

_ 1 SRR aR rune arg ee - £16 
Pets Peer DORON Seal on vn sc vcee daseecrssece =e 
Mr. William Brass's Workmen (per Mr. J. 

PUMPRDIG, TOPOINEM) .. 0.60» veins ccecéctnnesscs 3 4 
Messrs. W. Margrie & Son ...........ccccese . 3 
Be EES OUMINTY oa oii oc 5c nd cscacd edcebaes : 3 


For Individual Sections of the Work. 
Messrs, Pilkington & Co.—Asphalt paving under floors. 
The Poole Steam Joinery Works, Poole.—The architrave 
mouldings for ene home. 

The Ffestiniog Slate Quarry Proprietors.—10,000 slates. 

Messrs. McTear & Co., Belfast.—Roofing felt for three 
homes, 

Messrs. J. W. Falkner & Son.—-Forty doors for one home. 

Messrs. Malcolm, Macleod, & Co.—1,000 feet of granite 
paving. 

Messrs. J. J. & F. Gridley, Woking.—The slate battens 
for three homes. 

Mr. B. E. Nightingale and Workmen. 
home. 

The Lift and Hoist Company.—A service lift. 

Messrs. Durrants’ Gully Co. —Twelve road gullies. 

Messrs, Cartland & Sons, Birmingham.—Four sets swing 
centres. 

Messrs. W. W. Howard Bros. & Co.—252. worth of wood 
materials. 

Messrs. J. W. Furse & Co., Nottingham. 
conductors for three homes. 

Messrs. Burney & Co.—A cistern and a cylinder. 

Mr. J. T. Brooker, Dorking.—An entrance gate. 


For the Electric Light Installation (per Mr. 
Max Byng). 

The General Electric Company, Limited,—The switch- 
boards, cutouts, ceiling roses, and switches for the 
whole of the buildings. . ; 

Mr. G. Braulik.—Electric light fittings and switches. 

The Newton Electrical Engineering Company (Taunton). 
One 124 kw Dynamo. ae 
Messrs. Rashleigh, Phipps, & Co.—Labour for wiring one 

home. 

Messrs. T. Clarke & Co.—Labour for wiring two homes. 


—_+->+4+___ 


.THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, Lord Welby, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans —On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
the Clerkenwell Vestry 3,170/. for accommo- 
dation on the site of the old vestry hall and the 
erection of a dust destructor; the Hammer- 
smith Vestry 44,1ool. for electric and street- 
lighting purposes ; the Whitechapel District 
Board 17,830/. for dust destructor and electric 
lighting purposes ; the Islington Vestry 1,87o/. 
for sewer works ; the School Board 150,000l. 
for schools ; and the St. Saviour’s Union 2,000/. 
for the purchase of land. 

Records.—On the recommendation of the 
Establishment Committee the Council autho- 
rised the expenditure of rool. for the publica- 
tion of valuable records in the archives of the 
Council dating back to the sixteenth century. 

Covent Garden Theatre—Permission was 
given to Mr. E. O. Sachs, on behalf of the 
directors of Covent Garden Theatre, to carry 
out certain alterations which it is desired to 
make in the exits from the stalls and pit. 

Bronze Tablets, Westminster Bridge —The 
Bridges Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed, that the Council do sanction an expen- 
diture of 150/. for the supplying and the fixing 
of four bronze tablets for the by-laws and 
regulation of weights crossing Westminster 
Bridge ; that the tender, amounting to 100/., 


Staircase for one 


Lightning 





of Messrs, T. Pratt & Sons, for supplying the 





tablets, be accepted, and that the work in 
connection with the fixing of the tablets be 
done by the Works Department under the 
jobbing schedule. 

Separation of Buildings.—The Building Act 
Committee recommended, and it was agreed, 
that the solicitor do take the necessary steps to 
appeal to the Court of Appeal against the deci- 
sion of the Divisional Court discharging the 
rule nisi obtained by the Council, calling on 
the magistrate at the Westminster police-court 
to show cause why he should not state a case 
for the opinion of the High Court in the matter 
of his decision with regard to the appeal of the 
builders against the notice of objection served 
by the District Surveyor to the proposed re- 
building of the “ Regent Arms ” public-house, 
Regency-street, Westminster. 

Iron Fencing, Sydenham Wells Park.—The 
following recommendation of the Parks and 
Open Spaces Committee was agreed to—“ That 
the Council do approve the supplemental esti- 
mate for 35/., submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee, and do authorise the acceptance of the 
tender of Messrs. W. Hayward & Sons, 
Limited, to supply certain fencing required at 
Sydenham Wells Park for the sum of 235/. 

York Watergate, Victoria Embankment 
Gardens.—The same Committee reported as 
follows, the recommendation being agreed 
to :— 








“It having been reported to us that strangers 
visiting the Victoria Embankment Gardens frequently 
apply to the staff employed there for information 
with regard to the ancient gateway which is now 
preserved in the gardens, we think it would be well 
to have an oak tablet set up in aconvenient position 
with an inscription giving shortly the particulars of 
the erection of the gate and the purpose it served. 
We recommend—That an oak tablet be placed in the 
Victoria Embankment Gardens, near the York water- 
gate with the following inscription thereon :—‘ This 
gateway was formerly the approach from the Thames 
to Yurk-house, Charing-cross, which house was the 
residence of many illustrious personages. It marks 
the margin of the river before the embankment was 
constructed. It was designed by Inigo Jones, archi- 
tect (1572 to 1652),and was erected by Nicholas 
Stone, master mason. The motto, ‘ Fidei coticula 
crux’ (The Cross is the touchstone of faith), is that 
of the Villiers family, whose arms are on the south 
front.’” 

The Council, having transacted other busi- 
ness, adjourned. 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


THE fortnightly meeting of the Managers 
of the Metropolitan Asylum District was held 
on Saturday at the County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, Sir Edwin H. Galsworthy, the Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Tooting Bec Asylum.—A letter was read from 
the Local Government Board stating that they 
would proceed to issue an order authorising 
the expenditure of 247,190/. on the erection of 
this asylum. 

East Cliff House.—Mr. J. R. Hunt, of Queen 
Victoria-street, E.C., was appointed to take out 
the quantities of the proposed extension to 
East Cliff House Convalescent Home for 
Children, at Margate, the estimated cost of the 
builder's work being 6,938/. It was agreed to 
affix the common seal of the Managers to the 
agreement under which Mr. Hunt will gua- 
rantee the accuracy of his quantities. 

High Wood School_—Mr. Bernard Swinstead, 
of Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., was ap- 
pointed to take out the quantities of the pro- 
posed High Wood School, Brentford, guaran- 
teeing under an agreement the accuracy of his 
quantities. The estimated value of the builder's 
work is 106,600/. 

Southern Hospital.—Messrs. Northcroft, Son, 
& Neighbour, of St. Martin’s-place, Charing 
Cross, were appointed to take out the quantities 
of the proposed Southern Hospital, under the 
same condition as above. The estimated value 
of the builder’s work is 200,090/. 
White Oak School.—Mr. W. H. Strudwick, of 
New Inn Chambers, W.C, was appointed to 
take out the quantities of the White Oak School 
to be erected at Swanley, the builder's work 
being estimated to cost 110,524/. 

Darenth Asylum.—Plans were approved for 
alterations at this asylum estimated to cost 
5,030/., and it was resolved that tenders should 
be invited for the work after the Local Govern- 
ment Board have sanctioned the plans. 


—_— <<" 





PROPOSED RESTORATION OF ST. CRANTOCK 
CHURCH, CORNWALL.—It is proposed to restore 
the Collegiate Church of St. Crantock. Mr. 
Edmund Sedding, the architect, estimates the cost 





to be about 3 oov/. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


At the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday, the following applications 
under the London Building Act were con- 
sidered. Those applications to which consent 
has been given are granted on certain con- 
ditions. Names of applicants are given in 
brackets. Byildings are new erections unless 
otherwise stated :— 


Lines of Frontage. 


Bow and Bromley.—The rebuilding of Nos. 193, 
195, and 197, Bow-road, Bow (Mr. J. G. Needham 
for Messrs. T. & G. Oyler).—Consent. 

Holborn.—An additional story on a portion of the 
London School of Medicine for Women, Handel- 
street, Brunswick-square (Mr. J. M. Brydon for the 
council of the school).—Consent. 

Hackney, South.—t+ Retention of a building on the 
east side of Gilpin-road, Homerton, abutting upon 
Mandeville-street (Mr. H. Brodey for Mr. H. 
Bowler).—Consent. 

Battersea,—A building (to be known as the New 
Grand Palace of Varieties) with an iron and glass 
shelter in front, on the site of No. 25, St. John’s- 
hill, Battersea (Mr. E. A. E. Woodrow for the New 
Grand (Clapham Junction), Limited).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—The one-story entrance lodge in 
course of erection in the grounds of Colebrook 
Lodge, West Hill, Wandsworth (Mr. H. Roffey).— 
Consent. 

Whitechapel.—That Mr. H. G. Gribble be informed 
that the Council is not prepared to accede to his 
request for permission to retain a wood, glass, and 
iron sign at No. 27, Whitechapel-road, Whitechapel, 
in advance of the general line of buildings in White- 
chapel-road.—Agreed. 

Width of Way. 

Paddington, South.—A stable building on the south 
side of Westbourne-street-mews, Bayswater, at the 
rear of No. 11A, Stanhope-terrace (Mr. P. Dollar 
for Mrs, C. Rickards).—Consent. 

Islington, North.—An iron and glass covered way 
on the forecourt of St. Aloysius’s School, on the 
south-east side of Hornsey-lane, Islington (Messrs 
Purcell & Nobbs for the Rev. Brother Director of 
St. Aloysius’s School ).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 

Whitechapel.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of a four-story house, with shop on 
the ground floor, on the north side of Wentworth- 
street, Sandy’s-row, Whitechapel, next No. 1, Went- 
worth-street, with an irregular space at the rear 
(Messrs. J. Hood & Sons for Messrs. D. & M. Cohen). 
—Consent. 


Width of Way and Separation of Buildings, 

Westminster,+—Washhouses at the rear of Nos. 38 
and 39, Marsham-street at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of Laundry-passage, and 
the alteration of No. 38, Marsham-street, whereby 
such building will exceed ten squaresin area without 
the portion used for trade being separated from the 
part used as a dwelling-house as required by Sec- 
tion 74 (2) of the Act (Mr. H. O. Eves for Mr. T H. 
Baylis and Mr. F. E. Gillett).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear, 
Kensington, South.t—An addition to stable pre- 
mises on the eastern side of King-street, Kensington 

(Mr. H. Fagg for Mr. J. Robinson).—Consent. 


Line of Frontage and Construction of Building 

Hackney, Central.—The retention of a wood and 

glass show-case on the forecourt of No. 54, Mare- 

street, Hackney (Messrs. C. V. Young & Co. for Mr. 

T. Fisher)—Consent. ; 

The recommendations marked + are contrary to the 
views of the Local Authorities. ~ 


_«< 
—— 


Books. 


Lockwood's Builders, Architects, Contractors 
and Engineers’ Price Book for 1900. Edited 
by FRANcIs T. W. MILLER, A.R.LB.A. 
London : Crosby Lockwood & Son. 1900, 


By) HE new volume of this now standard 
@ ©6work fully maintains the position it 
has gained for completeness and its 
general practical character, the revision to 
bring it thoroughly up to the present time 
having been consistently carried out. Contrary 
to the usual order of things, the work instead 
of increasing in bulk has to a very slight 
degree decreased, the items omitted being of 
such a nature that their omission does not 
detract from its usefulness in any way. One 
notable omission is the series of notes on con- 
crete buildings ; this is a somewhat striking com- 
ment upon what must be considered the failure 
of the use of this material for walling, from 
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which so much was expected a few years ago, 
especially when one considers the extension of 
its use in other directions in building work 
during the last two or three years. 

Due notice has been taken of the rises and 
falls in the various departments of the building 
trade. Unfortunately the former are in a great 
majority. One important item is the fall in the 
price of bricks, but even now the prices quoted 
are somewhat high. This may possibly be 
accounted for by the fact that the principal 
drop has taken place after the work was in the 
printer's hands, the prime cost of 45s. per 
thousand being much higher than the present 
rate. ? 

The mason’s work, which has always been a 
strong feature in this work in its later editions, 
has been carefully revised. The large increase 
in the price of steel and iron has received 
attention. The prices and information respect- 
ing the former of these could, we think, with 
advantage be extended—e.g. we can find 
nothing referring to roof irusses in this 
material, and, considering their frequent use, 
this is all the more strange when one con- 
siders the somewhat out-of-the-way, though 
useful, character of some of the items included. 

There is one feature we should like to see 
eliminated from this and other similar works, 
and that is the rather laudatory notices of 
special manufacturers interspersed with the 
prices. The firms mentioned may, as far as 
we know, be all they are represented to be, but 
we should have thought that there were more 
than three firms who could be recommended 
for mosaic work, “especially for good work,” 
while one firm only is especially selected for 
iron and wood chimneypieces. The half-page 
referring to a certain firm’s lifts would be more 
in place in the coloured interleaved advertise- 
ment, and in sundry instances special manu- 
factures which have disappeared from the 
advertisement pages have also disappeared 
from the body of the work, whilst new ones 
have appeared in both. 

About a third of the total contents of the 
work is taken up by the supplement and 
various appendices which, although not 
strictly referring to the subject of the book, 
aie nevertheless useful for reference. 

Apart from the few little matters mentioned 
the work must be considered a useful addition 
to the professional man’s library, and its useful- 
ness is further enhanced by avery complete 
index, a most important point considering the 
number of items included in price books of 
the present day compared with those of, say, 
twenty years ago, 


Laxton’s Builders’ Price Book for 1900. Origi- 
nally compiled by WILLIAM LAxTon. Eighty- 
third edition. London: Kelly’s Directories, 
gaa 182, 183, and 184, High Holborn, 


ONE cannot take up a copy of the later editions 
of either of the price books here noticed, and 
compare them with the very thin volumes of a 
few years ago, without appreciating the great 
amount of trouble taken by their respective 
editors to make them as useful as it is possible 
to do, considering the somewhat indefinite 
nature of the subject—this indefiniteness being 
more and more apparent the more one studies 
the subject, either in practice or in the com- 
parison of the various standard authorities. 

A good many of the criticisms of the book 
above noticed apply also to this volume, Cer- 
tainly, in the case of steel work, considering its 
almost universal adoption for constructional 
work in place of wrought iron, one would have 
a right to expect in a work so generally com- 
plete as this, and upon which so much labour 
has evidently been expended, a definite price. 
The only reference, as far as we can gather, is 
that on page 280, where a note is made merely 
of the extra cost over wrought iron. Again, the 
brickwork is still higher than the price given in 
Lockwood, although, strangely, whilst every 
other factor in the price is identical, the labour is 
given at 5s. per rod /ess, and here is brought to 
light one of those inconsistencies from which 
no price book seems to be free. We have 
taken the trouble to work out, according to the 
data given in the book, the price of brickwork, 
with the following result :—4,350 stocks at 45s. 
per M=ol. 15s. od. ; labour, 4/. 5s. ; scaffoid- 
Ing, 4S. ; mortar, 2% yds. cube at 16s. (page 74) 
=2/. 2s. 8d.; total 16/. 7s. 5d.; which, at the 
price of bricks given, is a fair price. Whereas 
the price per rod given on page 51 is 
171. 28. 6d., a difference of 15s. 1d. This is a 
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factors being definite, it arises on th 
mortar only, but, until some more delat — 
for the pricing of builders’ work can be - ' 7 
these discrepancies will crop up continually” 

One feature of the work js the long “e 
of prices of special manufactures. Whil — 
are useful in themselves, the usefulness w, rere 
increased if it were stated wheth 
were “‘list ” or subject to discount 
—the latter in some cases being a serious ¢ 
sideration ; as also is the former, but not to a 
a large extent as formerly, owing to the 
tinual rise of the last two years havin g “saoery 
those lists which were formerly subject to lance 
discounts nearly if not quite up to the Hr 
cost,” and in some cases ev si 
increase. 

The reported cases under the Building ang 
other Acts of Parliament will be found useftl 
in settling some of the points continually aris. 
ing in practice. waicil 

This book also contains a good index, which 
will be appreciated by those who have occasion 
to refer to it. bs 
Taking the work generally it cannot {ail tp 
be useful for the purpose for which jt js 
designed, at any rate, to a large degree: by 
then the person using this, and, in fact, any price 
book, however complete—and this is a large 
factor to be reckoned with—must be pretty well 
versed in his subject. The publishers stil! per. 
petuate the puzzle “on the adaptation of a price 
book to meet varying rates of wages” on pages 
Xxxvi and xxxvii. 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 


MEssrRs. SHANKS & Co, send us a splendidly 
got-up folio catalogue of their sanitary work, 
but we regret to say that on the very first 
page we came on what we most strongly 
object to—viz., an interior of “the modem 
bathroom,” as fitted up in a luxurious manner 
with the firm’s appliances, and including in its 
furniture a water-closet seat; and this is 
repeated in all the succeeding illustrations of 
the interiors of bathrooms. The catalogue 
says truly that “the bathroom may be an 
agreeable attractive place,’ and that “this and 
the subsequent pages are intended to illustrate 
what it may be, fitted on modern principles.” 
To combine a water-closet with it is the very last 
thing to make it “an agreeable attractive place’; 
it is a barbarous and unpleasant arrange: 
ment, which in good houses in England, so far 
from representing ‘‘ modern principles,’ is, we 
hope, out of date. A water-closet should be 
separate from everything else, and sepa 
rately ventilated. As Messrs. Shanks’s manv- 
factory is situated in Scotland, it may be that 
north of the Tweed they are behind the age in 
these matters, and are content with such an 
arrangement; but in that case we should re- 
commend leading sanitary-ware manulacturers 
to set them a better example. For the con- 
tents of the catalogue generally we have little 
but praise. Among the objects illustrated are 
the “Victorian” porcelain baths, simple and 
solid in character, and made to stand openly on 
the floor on short legs, with no casing 
harbour dust and prevent one keeping the place 
clean. The “Fin de Siecle” cast-iron baths 
would be better with less of the painted deco- 
ration. Instead of the concealed waste and 
overflow there is an open recess in which the 
valve rod works, so that the waste opening can 
always be seen and got at. A number of other 
baths of a cheaper kind are also illustrated. 
The “combined bath and lavatory,” with 
small basin at one end of the bath, !s ed 
venient where space is cramped. The plain 
baths, like Nos. 122 and 123 and others, would 
Jook much better if they had only plain bearers 
or feet, as in Nos, 270 and 274, instead of the 
so-called “ornamental” cast-iron feet, which 
are really only a blemish on an article all the 
rest of which is characterised by plain utility 
The less ornament we see ina sanitary cala- 
logue the better, as a rule ; it rarely adds any- 
thing to the value or suitability of the port 
and the painted bath decorations, pages 5 
39, are almost all bad in an artistic seni, 
though probably they have an attraction va 
some of the public. The bathroom —_—e in 
public institutions are strong and inn 
construction. The “independent bath, ‘a 
lunge, spray and shower, is a most eect 
institution, so designed as to do away = he 
necessity of the time-honoured curtain wil . 
shower-bath ; it would have been agg Pr 
would the majority of baths, for 6 in. “ ae 
to the length ; baths are usually made Jus 








difference not easily explained, as, the other 
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mention also the Eureka 
peight. sna targe circalar end where the spray 
on wi The bath cabinets, or wooden fittings, 
Works. neat, and we suppose some people 
suche Peres but they too often become 
req d sepulchres,” and we hope to see them 
igor” fashion. The open shower-baths for 
0 out institutions, where the water simply 
public through a dished waste in the floor, 
ror be noticed. There are a large 
one of lavatory designs, in all of which the 
a nd principle is pursued of keeping waste 
ee within sight and accessible, and 
st siding for quick emptying. Here we have 
rere to observe that, if the metal ones were 
aga much simpler, they would be much 
aa pleasing—to architects at all events. 
The best designed, among those that aim at 
being ornamental, is No. 306. If Messrs. 
shanks would do as the Falkirk Iron Company 
rave done with their grates—get an accom- 
plished architectural artist to design them 
come forms of ornamental fittings—they would 
ind it would be an outlay which in the long 

run would repay itself. Among the water- 
closets the “ Barrhead siphonic closet,” with 
its simple structure and the deep seal of the 
trap (no less than 8 in.), seems admirable, and 
it isstated that it can be satisfactorily flushed 
with two gallons, if the cistern specially con- 
structed by the makers is used. However, we 
object to the two-gallon flush in any case, for 
large towns, because if by scientific arrange- 
ment it cleans the basin and trap, it is not suffi- 
cient to keep the drain in proper condition, as 
has been proved by actual experiment. The 
“Levern” siphonic closet seems also a good 
one. There is just this objection to siphon 
closets: That a siphon does sometimes, in an 
unaccountable manner, refuse to act, perhaps 
once in five hundred times ; and when it does so 
you are helpless until it comes right again of its 
own will, The wash-down closets shown are 
very suitable for industrial dwellings and other 
places where extreme simplicity of make and 
action are important considerations. The 
prison closet which is to be placed in the angle 
of a cell, ought, we should think, to have a 
deeper seal ; we may punish a man by shutting 
him up in a cell, but we have no right to 
expose him to drain smells. The “ combina- 
tion closet,” with the cistern close over the seat, 
may be useful in certain circumstances ; the 
want of head in the flush is stated to be com- 
pensated for by the larger section of pipe and 
inlet. Among other things in the catalogue 
we notice the vulcanite seat for water-closet-— 
vulcanite on a steel backing ; the object being 
to provide a material which is non-absorbent 
and at the same time a non-conductor of heat. 
We quite agree with what is said as to the 
insanitary state into which wooden seats fre- 
quently get. Among the various urinals illus- 
trated the enamelled fireclay ones are probably 
the very best thing of the kind that can be put 
up. Near the end of the catalogue are some 
weful sketch plans for underground public 
conveniences. The catalogue is a kind of 
epitome of sanitary appliances, got up in a 
very handsome form. We only hope that in 
the next edition we shall not see a water-closet 
in the bathroom. 

Messrs, Finch & Co., who havebeen so largely 
employed in the construction and fitting of 
underground conveniences in London, issue a 
catalogue containing plans of a number of 
these, with full descriptions of the fittings used, 
and interleaved with ruled blank pages for 
notes and memoranda. Among the special 
points to which attention is drawn is the posi- 
ion of the attendant’s box, which they endea- 
vour always to have so placed that from it all 
the fittings are in view. A point in the 
women’s conveniences is the provision of 
winal closets as separate fittings, so as to do 
away with some of the cost of complete 
re closet apparatus. A reservoir is pro- 
rd above the level of the fittings from 
he water can be drawn in case of any 
The teen ee of the water supply. 
tis uinber of plans given, and the inform- 

re bs to details, make this a most useful 
onda core for borough architects and 
aan Ano may have to plan and super- 
Section € construction of such works. 
bas} S and other details of urinals, closet 

‘ns, and other sanitary fixtures are given 
Ret ay panne tables as to proportions of stair 
hc meters for service and outlet pipes, 


mare, Kirchner & Co, send us an abridg- 
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pretty large work, consisting of 189 quarto 
pages, and with illustrations of every machine 
executed in the most elaborate and finished 
manner. The catalogue shows every kind of 
machine for cutting, planing and sawing, and 
is in itself a kind of epitome of what can be 
done in wood-working machinery, and 
that everything shown is of the best 
make and material the reputation of the 
firm is sufficient to ensure. Among special 
points we may notice the efficient safety- 
guards provided for circular and band- 
saws; also that admirable and compact 
instrument the self-contained high-speed fret- 
saw, with frame cast in one piece, the tension 
of the blade maintained by steel spiral springs, 
and capable of working up to 1,200 strokes per 
minute. Among the other articles included 
and illustrated are tenoning and morticing 
machines, sandpapering machines {notice espe- 
cially the “disc” sandpapering machine for 
rapid and accurate sandpapering of straight 
faces), the door-clamping machine, grinding 
and filing machinery, exhaust fan plant, and 
electric driving of wood-working machinery, 
either by the group system, where the 
electric power serves a whole group of 
machines, or the single system, where each 
has its own special power. We should cer- 
tainly lean to the single system, as being more 
adaptable to the work of each machine and 
a more direct application of power without 
slip ; of course, as observed in the catalogue, 
its first installation costs more, but we should 
imagine it would be a saving in the long run, 
in efficiency of work. The general remarks on 
woodworking machines, and various points 
necessary to be observed for ensuring the best 
working, are interesting and useful. The 
whole book does the highest credit to the firm. 

The Columbian Fire-proofing Company, 
whose floors stood so remarkably at a recent 
testing at the premises of the British Fire 
Prevention Committee, have issued a very 
interesting pamphlet describing and illustrating 
their system of combined concrete and what 
they call “ribbed steel bars” imbedded in the 
concrete. These steel bars, which are com- 
paratively small in section and very light, are 


+ 
made in this shape | , varying from 5 in. to 24 


in. deep, and imbedded in concrete, the double 
projection causing them to key very firmly 
into the concrete, and perhaps realising 
better than has yet been done the theo- 
retical ideal of a combination of | steel 
and concrete intoa homogeneous action. These 
steel and concrete joists take the place of the 
usual light rolled joists between girders, and 
are both lighter and more fireproof. We might 
say that every architect should have the pamph- 
let, but in fact we fancy it has been sent to 
every architect—in London at all events ; but 
it represents a really good thing, which has 
survived a severe practical test, and the manu- 
facturers are right in making the most of it. 
Messrs. Ward & Co. send us a catalogue of 
various types of flooring, commencing with 
their grooved and channelled granite concrete 
paving for stables and cow-houses, with a list 
of stables and farm buildings which have been 
laid with this paving, so that specimens of it 
in situ can easily be examined. Their system 
of stable drainage is next illustrated, in which 
all liquids run direct to the interceptor outside 
the stable. A section is given of their steel- 
webbed and solid concrete floor, in which a 
strong steel webbing is put in the concrete. 
Theoretically it may be doubted whether this 
acts with the concrete in resisting load, but 
practically it no doubt does so to a great extent, 
and we think the floor merits the quality 
claimed for it of being iat once fireproof and 
economical. A good many other varieties of 
fireproof floors of iron and concrete, or concrete 
slabs and filling, are given. We have also 
gypsum slabs as fire-resisting casings to 
columns ; fibrous plaster slabs for partitions, 
and solid and hollowed concrete partitions, 
which have before been noticed in our columns. 
The catalogue also illustrates the firm’s stone- 
headed stair treads with lead dots, which we 
have’ before noticed ; their self-keyed wood- 
paving, in which the key is developed from the 
shape of the blocks and not by dowels ; and a 
number of designs for mosaic floors, which are 
of generally good character, though the hand 
of the artist is wanted for work of this kind. 
The American Blower Co. send a small 
pamphlet describing and illustrating their 
A.B.C. heating apparatus, consisting of a 





fan and steam radiator combined, the radiator 
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to work with exhaust steam, the apparatus 
combining heating and ventilation for fac- 
tories where steam is employed in a very 
simple manner. The apparatus as described 
here is worth attention. The same com- 
pany also send a pamphlet describing the 
application of their system to wood-seasoning 
kilns—“ automatic dry kilns,” as they are 
termed. 

Messrs. Buck & Hickman send us their Tool 
and Machinery Catalogue for 1900, which in- 
cludes 500 pages. It is devoted almost entirely 
to the manufactures of various British firms, 
who will probably regret to find that the sale of 
American tools and machines now forms so im- 
portant a part of the business done by this firm 
that the issue of a special American catalogue 
has become a necessity. Unlike the lists issued 
by individual manufacturers of a few special- 
ties, the volume now before us practically con- 
stitutes a complete epitome of machine tools 
and other appliances suitable for engineers, 
contractors, iron and tinplate workers, braziers, 
and those interested in wood-converting indus- 
tries. In the section devoted to the require- 
ments of the last-named class there are included 
particulars of timber and deal frames; circular, 
band, and scroll saws; planing, moulding, 
jointing, tenoning, and mortising machines ; 
wood-turning and copying lathes, and kindred 
apparatus, whilst elsewhere ample attention is 
given to various articles of general utility in 
the mechanical arts. Almost every page is 
illustrated by woodcuts, which add not a little 
to the interest and usefulness of the book. 

The Spiral Globe Company, Limited, 28, 
Bush-lane, London, E.C., has sent us a cata- 
logue containing a full description of the 
“Spiral Globe,” and a report of elaborate tests 
on it made by the Electrical Standardising 
Institution. The invention consists in winding 
a spiral glass rod of circular section round an 
ordinary glow lamp. The effect of this glass 
rod is twofold: it refracts a considerable pro- 
portion of the light up and down, thus securing 
a better distribution, and, secondly, it produces 
a pleasant diffused light, the filament being 
invisible, and the globe appearing uniformly 
illuminated. By this simple means the com- 
pany claim to be able to replace an ordinary 
16-candle power lamp by an 8-candle power 
lamp fitted with their spiral, and thus enable 
consumers to economise on their meter bills. 

The Edison and Swan United Electric Light 
Company, Limited, have sent us two leaflets 
describing some of their latest novelties. Their 
“revolving stand outfit” for shop windows 
ought to become popular with shopkeepers, as 
it affords a very attractive method of exhibiting 
goods in the shop window, and the price is 
very moderate. Another novelty is a very 
cheap form of “detector” for the use of 
electricians and others who have to locate 
“faults” in electric light, bell, or telephone 
installations. As the detector contains its own 
dry cell, no battery is needed, and the test for 
continuity is made by simply connecting the 
ends of the circuit to be tested to the terminals 
of the detector. In the harfds of an expert this 
simple instrument can be put to a great variety 
of uses, and may often save the necessity of 
having elaborate and costly tests made, or of 
pulling out and inspecting an unnecessary 
number of wires. 

Messrs. R. Melhuish & Sons, tools, machine, 
and hardware merchants, issue an enlarged 
catalogue, consequent on having added many 
new lines to their stock and increased their 
business accommodation. The catalogue 
shows a great veriety of planes, routers, &c., 
chisels, carvers’ tables, saws, augurs, Cramps, 
coopers’ tools, scroll-saws and fret-saws ; also 
their “ Excelsior ” cabinet of tools. The catalogue 
includes also some useful heavy machines, 
combined band-saw and circular-saw, Xc., 
specially designed as labour-saving machines 
where steam-power is not available ; a type of 
machine often very useful in comparatively 
small workshops. . 

The American Radiator Company issue what 
is really a catalogue, under the title of “The 
Ideal Fitter,” which includes their various 
forms of water and steam radiators, with 
separate details of various parts of the work, 
such as various types of air and water valve S, 
pressure regulating valves, &c. ; and sectional 
diagrams of systems of fitting. Some “Data 
and Tables?” “ Hints to Fitters, and “ Sugges- 
tions in Piping,” and general practical remarks 
on other points in connection with heating 
apparatus, are added at the end of the 


catalogue. 





Messrs. Boyd issue what is partly an illus- 
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trated —— of grates and heating appara- 
tus, and partly a series of suggestions in regard 
to the ventilation and warming of buildings. 
These are not very scientific in spirit, but 
contain some common-sense suggestions 
for the public rather than for the architect. 
The catalogue portion of the work contains 
various examples of saddle boilers, tubular 
boilers, vertical boilers, and electric heat 
radiators. 

Messrs. Charles Nurse & Co. send us a very 
comprehensive catalogue, fully illustrated, of 
engineers’ and joiners’ tools and appliances. 
We may draw attention especially to the 
varied forms of callipers and gauges illus- 
trated. The catalogue includes lathes, drilling 
machines, bending machines, screwing ma- 
chines, band saws, &c. ; also painters’, glaziers’, 
and trimmers’ tools, as well as every variety of 
carpenters’ and joiners’ tools. 2 

The Cunnah- Wright Patent partition is 
illustrated in a pamphlet. The back-bone of 
the partition is a centre of sheet iron or steel, 
corrugated horizontally so as to form on section 
a kind of double dovetail, each side presenting 
a ridged surface in which the hollows are 
narrower at the necking than at the back. 
This is supported by vertical standards of 
plan at intervals, and finished on each side 
with any plastic material, the shape of the 
corrugations of course affording a most effi- 
cient key. The walls of the British Pavilion 
at the Paris Exhibition are being framed on 
this method. 

The Edson Manufacturing Company (Boston, 
U.S.A) send a descriptive pamphlet of their 
pumps for pumping out trenches and founda- 
tions, which apparently are being extensively 
in the United States cities for this kind of 
work, They profess to pump water containing 
sand, gravel, or sewage matter, without 
choking or perceptible wear. The construc- 
tion of the pumps, however, is not explained 
or illustrated in detail. Their pumps are also 
used for sinking piles by pumping out 
under special pressure beneath the foot of 
the pile. Another use to which they seem to 
have been put is to pump out the contents of 
cesspools, the operation being said to be 
“entirely odorless,’ which we should take 
leave todoubt. This operation reminds one 
of the old Paris system of vidanges, employed 
at the time when all Paris drained into cess- 
pools. 

Messrs. Lumby, Son, & Wood (Halifax) 
send a catalogue of their kitchen range boilers, 
and high pressure Cornish and vertical steam 
boilers, arranged with tables of size, heating 
power, price, &c.; also bath boilers and hot- 
house heating plant ; also their pioneer boiler 
for low pressure hot-water heating. 

Messrs. Lewis & Lewis (Fulham) send a 
catalogue of contractors’ engines and plant, 
including various forms of hoists, brick and 
stone crushers, pumps, steam winch, lifts, 
crabs, pulley blocks, and hand-cranes. The 
Wesion’s pulley block and the “Climax” 
screw pulley block should be noticed as 
possessing special advantages. 

Messrs. Carter, Son, & Co. (Manchester) send 
a catalogue of cranes and other hoisting gear ; 
their flexible steel crane ropes merit attention : 
they show also a great many forms of crabs, 
gantries, and catheads ; travelling cranes and 
wharf cranes, as well as dinner lifts, and their 
mproved hand or power cage hoists. 

Messrs, Graham & Banks send an illustrated 
catalogue of chimney pieces and grates, which 
in regard both to the designs and the style and 
execution of the drawings is above the average 
of this class of catalogues. Ornament is not 
overdone in these, and some of the examples 
are of considerable merit; we may mention 
especially Nos. I, 3, 13, 29, and 43; alsoa 
design for an ingle-nook on page 32. 

We have received also the following, which 
we can only mention briefly: Messrs, Jo. 
Sankey & Son (Canning Town), illustrated 
catalogue of gullies, drain pipes and junctions, 
water-closet basins, ridge tiles, paving bricks 
terra-cotta finials and other ware: Messrs. 
Thorn & Hoddle, catalogue of objects in con- 
nexion with acetylene gas-lighting, including 
their “Incanto’”’ acetylene generator ; Messrs. 
J. Mitchell & Co., a catalogue of details of prac- 
tical gas-fitting work; Messrs. Evered & 
Co, a catalogue of ornamental gas-fittings; 
the National Telepone Company, a cata- 
logue with sections of their very useful 
multitubular cement blocks for carrying 
and isolating underground telephone wires : 
Herr Anton Richard (Diisseldorf) a descrip- 
tive pamphlet of Gerhardt’s Caseine medium 
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for fresco-painting —this appears to be a 
binding material for mixing with fresco 
colours to ensure their preservation ; Messrs. 
Nicholson and de Winton, a price card of their 
electrical conductors of tinned copper insu- 
lated with pure and vulcanised rubber ; and 
the Barrheat-Stange Patent Barrel Syndicate, 
a card drawing attention to their electric weld- 
ing process for the repair of kitchen range and 
saddle boilers. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER, 








RIGHT IN IDEAS IN ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 


Sir,—Circumstances have called my attention to 
a point connected with competitions)which I think 
has not received the attention which it deserves and 
should receive from competitors and promoters of 
competitions. I am not referring to cases in which 
I have been myself concerned, but obviously as an 
occasional competitor I may at any moment 
become personally interested. 

The point is this:—Competition drawings have 
been submitted, and in some cases received pre- 
miums other than the first, and in some cases have 
not been placed at all, but in several cases where the 
architect whose drawings received the first pre- 
mium has been engaged to carry out the work a 
quite considerable alteration of design has taken 
place, and the salient points of schemes submitted 
by two or three premiated architects, or those sub- 
mitted by architects whose designs were not placed 
for premiums, have been embodied in the executed 
work. 

Surely as a matter of honourable dealing, if 
nothing more, it is incumbent upon the promoters 
and the architect who executes the work that this 
should not be the case. 

In cases where the premiated designs become the 
property of the promoters, the design which, in its 
main principles, is ultimately adopted and executed 
should be carried out by its author, but, where 
premiated designs do not become the property of 
the promoters, neither the promoters nor the archi- 
tect whom they employ should be at liberty to 
carry out the production of another man’s brain. 

AN OCCASIONAL COMPETITOR. 





FIRE-RESISTING FLOORS. 

Sir,—In reply to my friend Mr. Street, I confess 
I considered the answer from the London County 
Council as to the interpretation of “ joists” to mean 
“either fir or iron:” with some misgiving, as up to 
that time I had always adopted the view that iron 
joists were intended. 

But my mind has been set at rest by a recent 
experimental test by the British Fire Prevention 
Committee. The object of the test was to provide 
a floor of the minimum amount of fire resistance 
which the schedule permitted, and the area under 
test was roo square feet. 

The floor was constructed of 7 in. by 2 in. fir 
joists placed 12 in, apart, and 2 in. from the bottom 
of the joists, on each side, a rin. by ? in. deal fillet 
was nailed. A temporary wooden centering was 
fixed to the soffit, and coke breeze and Portland 
cement 5to 1 was filled in between the joists toa 
depth of 5in. On the removal of the centering 
a jin. deal match-lined ceiling was nailed up and 
a jin. deal floor was nailed on top of joists. The 
floor was then loaded with roo Ibs. to the foot super. 

For the space of one hour and a quarter this 
slight floor successfully resisted a temperature rang- 
ing up to 2,000 deg., and only finally collapsed in 
one hour and twenty-one minutes. 

I think it cannot now be said that such a floor is 
not fire-resisting, as in the ordinary course of events 
it would have given the occupants of a room over 
such a floor an opportunity to escape, which is all 
that is contemplated by Section 74. 

On examining the remains of the floor it was found 
that only about 24 in. at the most of the soffit of 
the wooden joists had been burnt away, the floor 
boards being practically intact. 

Referring to the coke breeze and Portland cement 
concrete, it has been found in this and other exper- 
ments a most reliable material, and one which I 
much prefer to any other concrete for floors. 
It is light, does not conduct heat, and, although 
the surtace gets incandescent on the application of 
heat, it is not destroyed, nor does it flake off or fly 
on the application of water, and the specimens 
retained at the testing station show very little 
deterioration, and, as a fire-resisting material, I 
know no better. 
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lathing, I think the result of the t 
been even more satisfactory, which rye bres 
shortly be tried. ELUS Marwan 
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BLUE LIAS LIME, 


SirR,—There appears to be son 
meaning the trade attaches to the 
lime.” 

“Hydraulic lime” is lime havin 
setting under water, which distinguishes it from}, 
or slaking lime, which will not set under ier 
good hydraulic lime contains a considerable p;, ws 
tion of silica and alumina, which, in the aq;.. 
burning, form silicate and aluminate of in 
it its setting powers. 

Hydraulic limes were formerly produced 4, 
burning limestones obtained from what js te 
to geologists as the Blue Lias formation. Tp, . 
limestones sometimes contain silica and aluming 
in the proper proportion for producing the best 
hydraulic lime, hence the name, “ Blue Lias lime 
has been used in the trade to denote that class ;; 
limes that set under water. But, as the Blue [ia; 
limestone does not always contain the proper - ; 

ttion of silica and alumina, the lime produces 
rom it is of }a variable and uncertain nature 
Therefore, other and more regular deposits of chal; 
containing the requisite ingredients have for many 
years been used in the production of hydraulic 
lime, with the result that a superior and unvarying 
article is now obtained, undistinguishable py 
chemical analysis from the best Blue Lias, and {ar 
superior to the inferior qualities of that article 
But the trade, having become accustomed to the 
term, “ Blue Lias lime,”’ continue to use that name 
to denote all hydraulic limes. 

This is a misnomer, and although the meaning 
that the trade attaches .to the term is well known 
amongst manufacturers, it ought to be discontinued 
and the term “hydraulic lime” used instead, as 
some of the best hydraulic limes are not produced 
from the Blue Lias formation at all, but from the 
more reliable cretaceous deposits. 

If the Association formed for the purpose of 
doing away with this misleading term succeed in 
their object, they will earn the thanks of the whole 
trade. ANALYST 
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A LENDING LIBRARY FOR ENGINEERS 


$1R,—Several engineers having expressed the 
opinion that they are at a greater disadvantage than 
the members of other professions in there being no 
existing library from which to obtain books for 
reference, and that considering the wealth of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and the fact that a 
lending library need not necessarily be carried on 
at the Institution buildings should there be lack ot 
accommodation in the same, there appears to be no 
reason why such a library should not be started by 
the above Institution. 

It is suggested that the accompanying petition 
should be sent to the President of the [nstitution ot 
Civil Engineers on the subject. 

As it is impossible to forward the petition to each 
member for signature, I should be glad if those 
belonging to the Institution of Civil Engineers, who 
are in favour of the formation of such a library, 
would send me a postcard authorising the addition 
of their names to the said petition. 

E. HAMILTON WHITEFORD, 
A.M. Inst.C.E, 
Borough Engineers’ Department, 
Municipal Offices, Plymouth. 


Cory or Proposep PEeriTion. 


“ To the President and Council of {the Institution 
; of Civil Engineers. 
We, the undermentioned members, associate members, 
and students of the Institution of Civil Engineers desire to 
draw your attention to the serious inconvenience to whi : 
members of the civil engineering profession are subjected 
to by being unable at any time to borrow a technical 
ference. rt 
ne Le ec that the Council should take into 
their earnest consideration the desirability of forming : 
lending library at or in connexion with the oy ag eee 
Civil Engineers, similar to those worked by t . Aue 
Institute of British Architects and numerous other pr 
fessional bodies.” 





“ALTAR” OR “TABLE.” 


$ir,—It is, perhaps, ungracious to cavil at = 
thing in your acwer’s kindly notice of my 7 = 
in your issue of January 20, but may ! point ou Pe 
him that the word “altar” does occur wt m 
Prayer-book (though not in a descriptive tu na 
and the words “communion table” do — es 
altar is rightly described in the Prayer-boo se iy 
the Bible) by the word “Lord's table,” of — pac 
“ table,” but as our Lord and his apostles bo! be 
the word “altar,” there can be no more wo “a 
to the term in my book than when the v8 nd 
liner of the daily press tells us that “the a os 
led to the altar,” or that “ _ altar rails 
's ers. 
*Considert + Boge he ey Hoot duly indentured and 
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claim credit for, draughtsmanship 


on ee amateur.” 
«ygusual in an ERNEST GELDART. 


iitle Braxted Rectory, Witham. 

aan say that the words “ Communion 

+? We ea Nhe Prayer Book ; ‘we used the 
Table as our OWN, The word “altar” occurs 
expressi0® ‘iminary sentences of the Communion 
in the Lys a quotation from the New Testament— 
Ottiee eas we are aware, otherwise. The prayer 
Consecration commences, * We do not 
to this Thy _ zm mr ge wand 
pe ic reads “ When the priest, standing 
se tae la, "RC. There cannot be a doubt that 
rape of the Reformed Liturgy, which is that 
- r in force, intended, for obvious reasons, to 
= a the word “altar” and to adopt “ table.” 
We have no theological bias in the matter—this 
pao nothing to do with theology ; but that 


we take to be the fact.—ED. 
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The Student’s Column. 


DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL. 


6.-MEASUREMENTS OF STRESS, STRAIN, AND} 

STRENGTH. 
geeaTRESS, whether resulting from the 
| application of external load, or from 
NOE an internal molecular condition, is ex- 
oressed in units of weight per unit of sectional 
area of the body exposed to stress. Co-efficients 
of strength are quantities indicating the stress 
intensity causing the rupture of a body, and 
there are as many co-efficients as there are 
kinds of stress. Moreover, co-efficients of the 
same order exhibit variations in the case of 
non-isotropic bodies, according to the direction 
in which stress is exerted. 

Stress intensity and co-efficients of strength 
are expressed in units of pounds or tons avoir- 
dupois per square inch of sectional area. 
Thus, if a stress intensity of 30 tons per 
square inch breaks asunder a bar of steel 
which, at the commencement of the test, 
had a sectional area of 1 square inch, we 
say 30 tons is the co-efficient of strength. It 
should be noticed, however, that as the metal 
elongates under the influence of tensile stress, 
its sectional area is diminished when the bar 
hnally gives way, and the stress intensity per 
square inch must consequently be more than 
jotons. Therefore the co-efficient of strength, 
being based upon the original sectional area, is 
more or less fictitious as to value. There are. 
however, practical reasons which make it 
desirable that, calculations should be based 
upon the original instead of upon the ultimate 
dimensions. 

The following examples will suffice to make 
_ the manner in which stress is calcu- 
ated :— 

Example I.—Tensile Stress :—If, as in fig. 14, 
an iron bolt (ab) of (x) square inches sectional 
area be suspended from the end (a), and a load 
of (W) tons be hung from the end (b), then the 
tar will be under a tensile stress of (W) tons 
throughout its entire length. But the unit 
siress will be W + x tons, and if « = o°8 square 
inch, and W = 3 tons, the stress intensity per 
square inch will be 3°75 tons. 

Example 1I.—Compressive Stress :—If, as in 
fg.15,acolumn of () square inches sectional area 
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Fig. 14. Fig. 15. Fig. 16. 





pon a solid foundation, and a weight of (W) 
IW)to Placed on the top, compressive stress of 
ia ns will be established ; but the unit stress 
ton.” foe transverse section will be W + + 
tear faking area at such a section as 30 

¢ inches, and the ‘weight as 3 tons, we find 
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the stress intensity to be (3 + 30) = o1 ton 
per square inch of metal. 

Example III.—Shearing Stress :—If, as in 
fig. 16, two bars of iron, (a) and (b), be con- 
nected by an iron bolt (c), of (x) sq. in. sectional 
area, and if equal forces of (W) tons act upon 
the bars in opposite directions, the bolt will be 
subjected to a shearing stress of (W) tons. If 
this be equal to 3 tons, and the sectional area 
of the bolt be o44 sq. in. then the stress 
intensity will be (3 - 0'44) = 68 tons per square 
inch. 

From the above it may readily be deduced 
that if the co-efficient of strength of any metal 
for any kind of stress be known, it will be easy 
to calculate the total load necessary to cause 
rupture by direct stress of any given bar or 
piece of material. Thus, if s= co-efficient of 
strength, a=sectional area, and W = total 
load, then W = (s x a). Consequently we see 
the necessity for data as to the strength of 
materials, and some of these will be given 
after attention has been paid to other co- 
efficients used for indicating the properties of 
bodies under stress. 

Strains of the kind experienced in structural 
work are expressed in terms of lineal measure, 
or of percentage. For instance, a unit of 
tensile strain may be indicated in parts of an 
inch per lineal inch of the body under strain, or 
by the percentage which actual elongation bears 
to the original length of the body measured 
along the axis of the strain. 

Strain, within the elastic limit, being approxi- 
mately proportional to stress, can be calculated. 
Beyond the elastfc limit, deformation increases 
to a marked degree, and measurement of the 
change taking place affords a valuable index to 
the suitability of the material for any particular 
purpose. For instance, when a material is sub- 
ject to shocks caused by moving loads, ultimate 
strength is not the only desideratum. There is 
often advantage to be gained by using mate- 
rials which, when exposed to heavy loads, are 
capable of considerable elongation and con- 
traction of sectional area before being broken, 
and such materials are preferred to those 
which suddenly break when their ultimate 
strength is reached. Therefore the condition 
frequently occurs in specifications that mate- 
rials shall exhibit certain percentages of 
elongation and contraction, in addition to 
possessing a given co-efficient of ultimate 
strength. 

Here, again, the published results of nume- 
rous experiments furnish most valuable data 
for the guidance of the architect and the 
constructional engineer. 

A co-efficient or modulus of elasticity is a 
quantity expressive of the ratio existing between 
stress and strain within the elastic limit. It 
has been argued that there are no less than 
twenty-one different co-efficients, but only four 
of these need be mentioned; only two are 
usually necessary for denoting the elastic 
properties of iron and steel, and very fre- 
quently only one is used. The latter co-efficient 
is variously descrined as the modulus of direct 
elasticity, the modulus of longitudinal exten- 
sibility, the stretch modulus, Young’s modulus ; 
sometimes inexactly as the modulus of elasti- 
city, and symbolically as “E.” The four 
co-efficients to which we refer are :— 

(E), Young’s modulus of direct elasticity ; 

a, Poisson’s ratio, the ratio of sectional con- 
traction to elongation ; 

(C), Modulus of rigidity, or shear modulus ; 

(K), Modulus of cubic compressibility. 

These four constants bear such relations one 
to another that if any two of them be ascer- 
tained, the others may be found by calculation. 
The modulus (E), which is universally em- 
ployed in connexion with structural work, may 
be arrived at by the rule E = (P x L) +/, 
where P = stress in tons per square inch, 
L = length of a bar of material in inches, and 
1 = difference of length due to P. 

In the case of mild steel of average quality it 
is found that if P = one ton,/ = ygi55 of L, 
and that E = 13,000 tons. 

No two materials, or samples of the same 
material, possess exactly the same modulus, 
and the constant (E) is often employed as a 
standard by which materials may be judged. 

Once more we find ascertained results 
useful;; this time forthe purpose of showing 
what should be the value of the modulus E for 
any known description of iron or steel. Know- 
ing the proper standard, it is easy to provide 
for tests which will demonstrate whether the 
elasticity of the material chosen is in con- 
formity therewith. Suppose, for instance, we 





require that the value of “E” for some par- 





ticular kind of steel shall be approximately 
13,000 tons per square inch. A bar of the 
material, say, 1toft. long by 1 square inch 
sectional area, might be selected as a specimen 
piece, and if subjected to tensile stress within 
the range of the elastic lim-t, it would exhibit 
uniform extension per ton per square inch per 
unit of length. Assuming the extension for one- 
ton to be 0000077 inch, and remembering that 
the unit length is one inch, we shall find the 
co-efficient of elasticity by the formula, 
E=2(P x L)~/. Thus, E=(t-ton x 120 in: 
(0°000077 in. x 120 in)= 12,987 tons. 

The elasticity of structural iron and steel is 
an important index of quality, and, as we shall 
afterwards see, the modulus E is an essential 
factor in calculations relative to the deflection 
of girders and joists. 

Resilience is measured by the product of the 
strain into the mean stress up to the elastic 
limit. Thus, if W = stress intensity in pounds 
sufficient to strain a bar just as far as the elastic 
limit, 3W = mean stress, and if 1 = elonga- 
tion or strain due to W, then the resilience, 
denoted by the letter R = 4W x1 foot-pounds. 
Expressed in another way, the work producing 
any given stress on the bar is stated as being 
directly proportional to the square of the stress 
and to the volume of the bar, and inversely 
proportional to the modulus E of the material. 
Resilience may, therefore, be represented by 
the equation R (F? + E) x 4 volume, 
where F == stress per square inch at the elastic 
limit, and E = the co-efficient of elasticity. 
The expression (F* E) is known as the 
modulus of resilience, and is computed in inch- 
pounds to the square inch of the material. 

Example: Suppose a bar of steel 10 ft. 
long x I in. square to be subjected toa tensile 
stress of 15 tons, and that extension is found to be 
‘01155 foot, which is proportional to the incre- 
ment taken in a previous example. Then, by 


the first rule, R = [i (W I) = [a ft. 
(15 tons x 2,240lbs.) x 0°01155 foot } 194 toot- 
pounds. By the second rule, R (F* = E) 
x 4 volume }]=([(15? + 12,987) x } (1 x 10)!} 
= 194 foot-pounds. The modulus of resilience 
(F? + E) = [(15* x 2,240) + 12,987] 38°80 


inch-pound units. Similar calculations may be 
made to show the amount of work done for 
other strains not extending up to the elastic 
limit of the material. 

The determination of resilience is generally 
limited in practice to such structures as may be 
exposed to concentrated loads applied at or 
near one point, and co-efficients of resilience 
are, therefore, seldom required in connexion 
with ordinary buildings. 

Another co-efficient, termed the modulus of 
transverse rupture, is applied to denote the 
ultimate strength of bars or beams in respect 
of resistance to bending, and is commonly in- 
dicated by the symbol (f). The modulus of 
rupture does not coincide either with the tensile 
strength or with the compressive strength, 
and its value depends upon the form of 
the cross-section of the bar or beam. Several 
theories have been propounded in explanation 
of this peculiarity, though none of them are 
entirely satisfactory. Rankine assumes one cause 
to be the fact that the resistance of a material 
to direct stress is increased by preventing 
or diminishing the alteration of its transverse 
dimensions. He also suggests that when a bar 
is directly torn asunder, the strength indicated 
is that of the centre part of the mass, which is 
the weakest, whilst when it is broken trans- 
versely the strength indicated is that of the 
skin, which is the strongest. In any event, 
the difference really exists, and the modulus of 
rupture can only be determined experimen- 
tally. The unit value of the co-efficient (/), is 
expressed in pounds or tons avoirdupois per 
square inch. 

A state of internal stress may exist in a 
material in the absence of external load, and 
upon the presence or absence of this condition 
the value of any particular piece very much 
depends. As pointed out when speaking of 
crystallisation in connexion with castings 
(Chapter 3), weakness may result from unequal 
cooling of the metal, and this weakness is 
entirely due to internal stress, which could only 
be measured by a direct test of each individual 
casting. Internal stress may also result from 
deformation produced by previously applied 
forces. Material free from internal stress is 
said to be ina state of ease. 

We have now summarised the principal 
units adopted for measuring or denoting the 
mechanical properties of bodies under stress, 
and before proceeding to examine existing 





records which furnish multiples showing the 
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actual values of different kinds of iron and 
steel, it will be convenient that factors of 
safety for iron and steel should be numerically 
expressed. As previously mentioned, the factor 
of safety = (ultimate strength + working stress), 
which may be expressed thus: F = (S + 4). 
Both (S) and (x) are more or less variable quan- 
tities, and therefore the choice of a factor 
depends almost entirely upon individual judg- 
ment. Taking ultimate strength at the value 
indicated by tested specimens, and assuming 
working stress to be carefully calculated, the 
factors given in the subjoined table should be 
found to cover the several sources of error 
stated in the last chapter, and, in addition, to 
provide a sufficient margin of safety. 


Table V.—Factors of Safety. 





Material. Dead Load. Live Load. 
Wrot. Iron and Steel, Girders 3—4 ... 5-0 
9 9 , Columns 
and Struts 4—5 6—7 
Cast Iron, Girders ............... 5—6 8—9 
$9. pk RMBARS Fd de oesecaas 5—7 ... 8—10 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. SEYMOUR IoNN.—We have to record the 
death, on the rst inst., of Mr. Seymour Ionn, the 
head of the well-known slate-trading firm of Roberts, 
Adlard, & Co. Mr. Ionn, who was born in 1836, 
entered the employment of the firm in his twentieth 
year, and was admitted as a partner in 1864. He 
was one of the best-known and most esteemed men 
in the slate trade, and his funeral on the 7th inst. 
was attended, as a mark of respect, by a large 
number of gentlemen connected with the trade. 
When the London Association of Merchants was 
formed, Mr. Ionn was unanimously elected the first 
President, and he had been re-elected Hon. Treasurer 
two days before his death. The business will be 
carried on under the old name of the firm by the 
surviving partners. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NeW CHURCH, CHAPEL-ALLERTON, LEEDS.—The 
new church at Chapel-Allerton, Leeds, has just been 
opened. Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., has been the 
architect, and the cost of the building has been 
nearly 20,000]. For the construction, the contract 
of Messrs. Stephens, Bastow, & Co., Limited, of 
Bristol, was accepted. In the Decorated style of 
the fourteenth century, the new church consists 
of nave, with aisles, chancel, and chapel for daily 
service, situated on the south side of the chancel. 
The nave is separated from the aisles by lofty 
arcades of clustered columns and arches. There is 
no clearstory, but a high roof of panelled wood, 
painted and gilded. One of the principal features 
ot the interior is a carved oak screen separating the 
nave from the chancel, and supporting a consider- 
able part of the organ. The remainder of the 
organ is situated in the north aisle. The walls are 
of Ancaster stone, and the dressings of Bath stone. 
The east window, which was designed by the archi- 
tect, and executed by Messrs. Burlison & Grylls, 
of London, has four lights, displaying the figures of 
St. Matthew, the patron saint of the church ; St. 
Peter, the patron saint of the mother church of 
Leeds ; St. Augustine, missionary to the south of 
England ; and St. Aidan, missionary to the north 
of England. The window at the cast end of the 
side chapel is likewise of stained glass. The brass 
lectern consists of an eagle, the work of Mr. 
H. J. M. Furse, mounted on a pedestal and marble 
base designed by Mr. Bodley. 

FREE CHURCH, LEITH, N.B.—The foundation- 
stone of the Elder Memorial Free Church, in Hope- 
street, Leith, was laid on the 3rd inst. Behind the 
church a vestry, session-house, and a hall to seat 
200 persons, are being erected. The church will 
accommodate about 600 persons. The cost will be 
about 6,000/. The architects are Messrs. Sidney 
Mitchell & Wilson, of Edinburgh. 

NEW CHURCH FOR BARRY DOCK.—Plans have 
been prepared by the diocesan architect, Mr. 
Halliday, of Carditf, for the new St. Mary’s Church, 
Holton-road, Barry Dock, The building will pro- 
vide accommodation for 1,000 worshippers, and will 
cost about 10,000/. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, HORSLEY-ON-TYNE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND.—A new Congregational Church 
has been built at Horsley-on-Tyne. The architect 
was Mr. Fred. E. Dotchin, of Newcastle, and Mr. H. 
Atkinson, of Blaydon, was the contractor. 

CHURCH, ROMFORD-ROAD, MANOR PARK.—On the 
Ist inst. the new Wesleyan church in the 
Romford-road, Manor Park, was opened. It 
seats 424 persons on the ground floor, and 200 
in the gallery, which runs round three sides ; 
there is also accommodation for twenty - four 
in the choir, which is placed, with the organ, in a 
gallery behind the rostrum ; the total being 648 
persons. The church is approached from a vesti- 
bule, from which open waiting lobbies; there are 
also supplementary entrances at the rear, which 
communicate with the ladies’ parlour, and minister’s 


provided). The heating is on the low-pressure hot- 
water system, radiators being placed near each 
entrance to prevent draughts. This work was car- 
ried out by Messrs. Berry, Campbell, & Co., of 
London. The architects were Messrs. Charles Bell, 
Withers, & Meredith, of London. The general 
contractor was Mr. E, Tinson; of Kensington. The 
total outlay was 3,800/. 
RESTORATION OF ST. LEONARD’s CHURCH, 
MUNDFORD, NORFOLK.—This church has just been 
restored. The architect has been Mr. A. J. Lacey, Dio- 
cesan Surveyor, Norwich, and Messrs. J. Springall 
& Son, of Swanton Morley, were the contractors. 
The nave has been refitted with a new oak roof, 
and covered with Broseley tiles. It was found in 
removing the old principals that some were in an 
excellent state of preservation, and, where possible, 
these have been preserved and used again. At the 
east end of the chancel two new buttresses have 
been erected to each angle. On the south side of 
the nave a new buttress has been added of flint and 
Weldon stone dressings. The south-west window 
was found to be dilapidated and its tracery partly 
gone. This has been restored with Weldon stone. 
The churchyard being very much higher than the 
nave, it was decided that a dry area should be 
arranged around the entire building, and this has 
been laid out with Staffordshire blue bricks. The 
walls have been generally repaired with rubble 
bedded in cement. A new vestry, of flint with 
Weldon stone dressings, has been erected on the 
north-east side of the chancel. The interior of the 
nave has been re-stuccoed throughout, and the old 
gallery on the south-west side has been removed 
and the wall filled up. The old belfry has been 
removed and replaced by a new one, The holy- 
water stoup on the north side of the nave has been 
carefully preserved. The amount needed for the 
restoration is 1,290/. The heating 4 air was 
supplied by Messrs. Reeve & Sons, of Norwich. 
BOARD SCHOOL, EDINBURGH.—Plans were passed 
on the 26th ult. by the Edinburgh Dean of Guild 
Court for the erection by the Edinburgh School 
Board of an infant school in connexion with the 
North Canongate School, the two buildings to 
adjoin one another. The new school will occupy 
the site of the old: New-street School, and will ac- 
commodate about 750 children. There will be a 
large central hall, with class-rooms entering from it 
on the ground floor: while the class-rooms on the 
first floor will enter from a gallery round the hall. 
From the fall of the ground there is provided under 
the playground a large gymnasium and a small 
bath. The architect of the new school is Mr. R. 
Wilson, of Edinburgh. 
THE PARK HIGHER GRADE SCHOOL, ILFORD.— 
The foundation stone of this school has just been 
laid by Mr. Andrew Johnston. The building is 
designed on the central hall and class-room prin- 
cipal in three stories. The ground floor, which will 
be for the accommodation of 300 girls, consists of a 
central hall, 68 ft. long and 30 ft. wide, around which 
are grouped six separate class-rooms, and a head 
mistress’ room, with a large bay window overlooking 
the playground. At the north end is placed the girls’ 
entrance porch and corridor, cloak-room, and 
lavatory, anda small dining-room fitted with gas 
cooking stove and a sink with water supply for the 
accommodation of children coming from too greata 
distance for them to go home to dinner. At the 
south end of this floor is the boys’ entrance and 
corridor, with cloak-room and dining-room corres- 
ponding with those described for girls, off which is 
a stone staircase leading to the first floor, where 
accommodation similar in every r to that 
described for girls, is provided for 300 boys, making 
the total accommodation 600. The assistant teacher’s 
rooms, with lavatories, are arranged in the mezza- 
nines between the ground and first floors at each end 
of the building. Ateach end of first floor isa manual 
instruction room, which will be fitted with benches 
for the purpose of teaching wood and metal work. A 
recess, 13 ft. by 8 ft. is provided between the central 
hall and head teacher's room on ground and first 
floors for the accommodation of the school library. 
The second floor, which will be devoted entirely to 
science and art, will be used by both sexes ; access 
to it will be provided by a stone staircase at 
each end from ground and first floors. The dis- 
position of the rooms will be as follows: On the 
north-east front are four separate rooms, which 
will be devoted to the teaching of elementary, 
advanced, light and shade, and mechanical drawing, 
respectively. On the south-west front is the 
chemical laboratory, 42 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, with 
a height of r8ft. gin. to the ceiling, providin 
accommodation for thirty-two students, at the no: 
end of which is a preparation room, 24 ft. long b 
13 ft. wide, for the use of lecturer, and at the sou 
end a balance-room corresponding in size to the 
preparation room. At the north-west corner of the 
building is the lecture-room, 26 ft. by 23 ft. 6 in. 
wide and 14 ft. in height, provided with a gallery 
of four raised tiers of seats and desks arranged in 
segmental form. At the south-west corner of the 
building is the physical laboratory, correspondin 
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Barking, is the architect. 
erection of the building is Mr. Wm. Shepherd of 
Bermondsey New-road. The general foreman is 
Mr. Eaton, and the clerk of works is Mr. Thos 


Mr. Chas. J. Dawson, of 
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BOARD SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A new board school 
for the St. George’s district was opened at Plum- 
mer’s Hill on the r2th inst. 
of a basement and two floors. The first floor, for 
boys, contains seven class-rooms, opening from a 
central hall, 6oft. by 25 ft., and the tloor above is 
similarly arranged. The school is built of pennant 
stone, with freestone dressings ; the floors are ot 
wood blocks. Mr. F. Bligh Bond was the architect. 
and Mr. George Humphreys was the contractor. 

ADDITIONS, CAMBRIAN INSTITUTION FOR THE 


The building consists 


SWANSEA.—The new Victoria 


wing of this building, which was opened on the 
30th ult., is situated at the west end of the old 
building. The elevation is carried out with native 
polled stone facework and Bath stone dressings, and 
a tower is carried up over the main entrance. The 
new building is of three stories, and comprises, 02 
the ground floor, a boys’ dayroom and manual 
instruction room, each 30 ft. by 20 ft., boys work: 
room, lavatory, timber store, and boiler-house ; 00 
the first floor, a schoolroom, 50 ft. by 40 ft., and 


with rooms for the principal 


and teachers ; and, on the second floor, a dormitory, 
three teachers’ bedrooms, bathroom, &c. | 
a stone staircase at each end of the new wing, and 
all the landings are of concrete. The internal pat 


There 1s 


has been altered, and wide 


corridors connect the old and new parts. The 


completely relaid. Messrs 


Bennett Bros., of Swansea, were the contractors, 
and the architect was Mr. H. C. Portsmouth, ot 


LAUNCESTON.—The new cattle 


market on Race-hill, Launceston, was opened on the 
30th ult. The market consists of three tiers, rising 
one above the other on the hillside. 1 . 
entrance to each section of the market is from Race 
Hill, and there is another entrance from Exeter 
road. The market yard, on the lowest level, is 
nearly half an acre in extent. : of 
is the cattle market proper, covering an wee 
ground, and on the third, or highest, level is - 
The work has been carried oe 
Mr. E, Sharland, from the designs of Mr. Otho B. 
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: t. The frontage of the block 
toa beght of 165 from front to back the distance 
will be 186 it, The exterior masonry will be of 
will be 100 stone throughout, and the building is to 
Longridee, jish Renaissance style. A considerable 
be in the Peeing will be introduced throughout 
amount te. The building will be erected over a 
‘te base, and will be three stories high. Mr. H. 
granite County Architect, prepared the designs. 
esse of the building will be about 75,000/. 
Thee x's THEATRE, KEIGHLEY.—The new Queen’s 
wom and Opera-house, Keighley, has just been 
— The area of the site is about 7,000 square 
opened. The building has a frontage of 86 tt. to 
feet, jor ti and 48 ft. to Adelaide-street. Along 
od th of the front a verandah of glass and iron 
aed — erected over the causeway. There are 
en te entrances to the different parts of the 
res and there is an emergency exit from the 
poop and boxes into Adelaide-street. The 
se tion is in the style of the Italian Renaissance. 
decorating is by ‘electricity, supplemented 
ng as. The dressing-rooms are ten in number 
sP we quite separate from the stage. The 
sowing have been the contractors tor the 
“0 sus works: — Builders, Messrs. Greenhow & 
be “ atroyd, Keighley ; fibrous plaster and decora- 
ti — Messrs. De Jong, London ; electric installa- 
ion, Messrs. Grace & Sutcliffe, Keighley ; iron and 
po shelter, Messrs. McFarland, Glasgow ; iron 
ot asbestos curtain, Messrs. Oldroyd, Leeds ; 
fitters, Messrs. Jenkins, Tollerton, Leeds; 
Grinnell sprinkler installation, Messrs. Dows, 
Taylor, & Co., Leeds. Sub-contractors,—Masonry, 
Messrs. Waddington Bros., Oxenhope ; steel girders 
and pillars, Messrs. Foster Bros., Preston ; hydrant, 
aod fire apparatus and heating apparatus, Messrs. 
Oldroyd, Leeds; general ironwork, Messrs. Hird, 
Shipley ; plumbers, Messrs. J. Harrison, Keighley ; 
plasterers, Messrs. Greenwood, Cross Hills ; painters, 
Messrs. Lonsdale & Sons, Keighley; stage and all 
machinery, Messrs. J. W. Cawdrey & Co., London ; 
high-speed T engine, Messrs. Crossley Bros., Man- 


pany, Morley. The architect was Mr. F. Matcham, 
London; and the clerk of works, Mr. E. Swann, 
Leeds. 

ADDITIONS TO MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—A new 
reading-room has been erected at this College. It 
is pary the gift of the Committee of Old Marl- 
burians formed to establish a memorial of the 
Jubilee of the College (celebrated in 1893) and partly 
the work of the Council. The present block 
in Bath-road is a two-story building, the 
ground floor being devoted to three class-rooms, 
and the upper floor to the reading-room. The out- 
side walls are of thin bricks and stone dressings ; 
two turrets are at the east end, with battlements. 
On the front of the turrets are the arms of the 
College and cf the Diocese of Salisbury, carved on 
thields ; below these are niches for the reception of 
statues at some future date. The hammer-beam 
roof is of oak, with the whole of the timbers and 
boards exposed. An oak dado, 5 ft. 9 in. high, runs 
round the walls; the bookshelves are oak, so are 
the heavy tables and benches, the floor, laid with 
blocks, and the small platform, The length of the 
room is 92 ft., and the width 32 ft. At the east 
end are two large windows with elliptical heads, 
with smaller windows over in the gable, and on 
tach side of the room are six two-light windows. 
The ascent to the room from the ground floor is 
bya wide, winding stairway, a broad corridor 
leading up to the entrance doorway, of oak. The 
class-rooms are also laid with oak blocks and have 
vak dados. The architect was Mr. T. Garner, of 
london, and the contractors were Messrs. Stephens, 
Bastow, & Co., of Bristol. 

RESTORATION OF CHURCH, HENGRAVE, SUFFOLK. 
~Hengrave Church, now a private chapel, was 
teopened recently, after restoration. The church, 
which was originally the parish church of Hengrave, 
ssituated in the private park of Hengrave Hall. It 
was built in the fifteenth century by Thomas 
Kytson. The building consists of a nave and 
chancel, and a north aisle and chancel. The 
restoration includes the renewal in English oak of 
the roofs to the nave, chancel and north aisle, north 

aisle and porch, The old lead has been 
te-cast and re-laid ; gutters, &c., provided, with new 
py and crosses to gables of nave and chancel; 
: the panelled and traceried parapets throughout 
‘stored. Internally, the walls have all been 
plastered, the accumulated white and colour 


Pap window of chancel); the stonework 
arcading of nave and chancel and the doorways 
a = restored, and the windows throughout 
i -. with cathedral glass, incorporating the 
remaining fragments of antique and stained 
= Pape ancient doorway to the road, together 
pos ealy wn has also been opened out. The 
ot has been lowered to its original level, 
be bn sopoe with the floors throughout, re-laid 
den ne Squares, a stone step marking the divi- 
thin we rrp and chancel. All the numerous 
= altar, tomb effigies, and other monu- 
Nee ve been retained in their former positions. 
ander ating in oak, with -block flooring 
ij, ua been provided to nave and north chancel 


oo 


vided. The font has been cleaned, restored, and 
re-fixed on new steps. The roof to the tower, 
which was previously in a state of decay, has been 
rendered secure, a new ringers’ floor in oak has been 
fixed, and the clock repaired. The work was 
carried out by Messrs. Cornish & Gaymer, of North 
Walsham, from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Herbert Green, architect, of 
Norwich. 

NURSES’ HOME, GATESHEAD.—On the 8th inst. a 
new nurses’ home was opened at Gateshead. The 
building is of brickwork, with facings of Den- 
wick freestone, and the roof is covered with red 
Staffordshire tiles. The main building contains 
on the ground floor nurses’ sitting and dining rooms, 
superintendent’s and committee rooms ; on the first 
floor are five bedrooms, and above are three large 
attics and a box-room. The outbuilding contains 
on the ground floor kitchen and pantries, and on 
the first floor a box-room, bath-room, &c, The 
architects are Messrs. L. H. & A. L. Armour, 
Gateshead. 

NEW RACECOURSE, RIPON, YORKS —The Ripon 
Racecourse Company are forming a new racecourse 
on the Low House Farm Estate, about a mile from 
the centre of the town. The new course, which 
will take the place of the old one, is one mile and 
five furlongs round, and has a straight length of 
six furlongs. A steeplechase course is also pro- 
vided. The buildings will consist of an official 
block, stewards’ stand, Tattersall stand, and an open 
stand, each having a paddock; also a saddling 
paddock. The contract has been let to Messrs. 
Brown & Sons, of Salford. The architects for the 
buildings are Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewood, of 
Manchester. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


PROPOSED PIER AT DAWLISH, DEVONSHIRE.— 
Mr. E, P. Burd, Local Government Board inspector, 
held an inquiry at Dawlish on the 5th inst. into an 
application by the District Council for a Provisional 
Order authorising them to construct a pier. Mr. H. A. 
Garrett, engineer and surveyor, Torquay, explained 
the plans of the proposed pier, and stated that it 
would be built on cast-iron piles braced with 
wrought-iron tie rods, the deck being of timber. It 
is proposed to make the pier 707 ft. in length and 
15 ft. wide, with a landing stage at the end. The 
cost is estimated at nearly 5,000/. 

SEWERAGE SCHEME, LUTTERWORTH.—Colonel 
W. Langton Coke, inspector to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, held an inquiry at the Town Hall, 
Lutterworth, on the 2nd inst., into an application of 
the Rural District Council for a provisional order 
to enable them to obtain powers under the Lands 
Clauses Acts, to execute certain works of sewage, 
and to borrow the sum of 8,500/. for that purpose. 
Mr. W. H. Simpson, Leicester, is the engineer of the 
scheme. 

NEW Lock AT TEDDINGTON.—At a meeting of 
the Surrey County Council at Kingston on Tuesday, 
Alderman Charles Burt, the Council’s representative 
on the Thames Conservancy Board, reported that 
in order to provide for the increased traffic and to 
obviate the difficulties and delays now experienced 
at Teddington the Conservators had decided to con- 
struct an additional lock at that place on land 
adjoining the present lock. This new lock would 
be the largest on the Thames. its length between 
the gates would be 650 ft. and its width would be 
25 ft. It would take a large tug and five large 
barges at a lockage, or a tug and six ordinary 
barges. The necessary land had already been pur- 
chased. The cost was estimated at about 20,000/. 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—Sixteen hundred pictures have been 
accepted at the Salon, out of 4,000 submitted —— 
M. Gambart, a friend and admirer of the late Rosa 
Bonheur, has offered to the Municipality of Fon- 
tainebleau a monument in honour of the great 
artist. This will consist of an oval pedestal 
with a bronze figure of a bull, being an enlarged 
copy of a work ot Rosa ‘Bonheur’s. The pedestal, 
designed by M, Jacob, architect, will carry four 
bas reliefs in bronze. One of these, by M. Peyrol, 
the brother-in-law of Rosa Bonheur, will bea portrait 
relief. The others, by her brother, M. Isidore Bon- 
heur, will represent three of the late artist’s principal 
pictures—“ Le Labourage Nivernais,” “Le Roi de 
la Forét,” and “ Le Marché aux Chevaux,” the well- 
known picture in the National Gallery.——An exhi- 
bition of the works of Alfred Stevens the painter 
(not the English sculptor) has been opened 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. It includes 
104 pictures, mostly of that delicate finish 
of execution which characterises Stevens’* works, 
and which he rivals the masters of the Flemish 
School.——The Chamber of Deputies has voted 
a sum of 100,000 francs towards continuing 
the excavations at Timgad, under the direction 
of Mr. Albert Ballu. He has already discovered 
the arch of Trajan, the market, the Forum, some 
streets and a baths establishment 450 square metres 
in extent, containing some fine relics of mosaics 
and sculpture. He has also discovered and 
set up a portion of the temple of Jupiter. 
There is no doubt much more to be discovered 
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work are forthcoming.——We have to record 
the death, at the age of sixty-two, of M. Narcisse 
Gravereaux, architect, and member of the Société 
Centrale and of the Caisse de Defence Mutuelle. 
He had been a pupil of Dommey and of Bonnet, and 
from 1866 to 1873 had assisted in the work at the 
Palais de Justice, under the eminent architects Duc 
and Daumet. 

OTTAWA.—The statue to be erected at Ottawa to 
perpetuate the memory of the Hon. Alexander 
Mackenzie has now been cast after a design by Mr. 
Philippe Herbert, a Canadian artist. Adorning the 
pedestal of the monument will be two allegorical 
figures representing Honesty and Labour. Mr. 
Mackenzie's statue is 9 ft. high, and the whole 
monument will measure 23 ft. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


SCHOOL OF ART WOOD-CARVING, IMPERIAL INSTI- 
TUTE.—As the rooms at present occupied by the 
School in the Imperial Institute buildings have been 
handed over to the London University, the day 
classes, and a special Saturday-afternoon class for 
those pupils whe cannot otherwise attend, will 
after March 1 be carried on in the North Gallery of 
that building ; but the evening classes will neces- 
sarily for the present be closed. Some of the free 
studentships maintained by means of funds granted 
to the School by the City and Guilds’ Institute and 
the Worshipful Company of Drapers are vacant, and 
forms of application for these, and further par- 
ticulars relating to the School, may be obtained 
from the manager. 
NATIONAL MONUMENTS OF IRELAND, — Mr. 
Robert Cochrane, F.R.I.B.A., Hon. Secretary to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, has been ap-‘ointed 
Inspector of National Monuments for Ireland, in 
place of the late Sir Thomas Deane. The appoint- 
ment is regarded, we believe, with great satisfaction 
by antiquaries in Ireland, as Mr. Cochrane has the 
keenest interest in the subject, and an exceptional 
personal knowledge of ancient monuments in 
Ireland. 
DUBLIN MASTER BUILDERS’ ANNUAL DINNER. — 
The master builders of Dublin recently held their 
annual dinner in the Antient Concert Hall. The 
chair was occupied by the Right Hon. Alderman 
Joseph Meade, LL.D., President of the Master 
Builders’ Association. The toast of “The Queen,” 
having been honoured, Sir Charles Cameron proposed 
the toast of “ Prosperity to the Master Builders’ 
Association.” A successful builder and contractor 
had, he said, to be a man of greater intelligence, 
greater vigour of mind and body, and greater com- 
mon sense than ordinary men were possessed of.— 
The President, in responding, said it was by the 
“extras” that the builder lived and not by the con- 
tract. Some of the most successful builders had 
assured him that they never made a shilling on the 
contracts. As an association they met to advise as 
to how they could get the best prices for their work, 
and also as to how they could best deal with the 
unruly element that they sometimes had to deal 
with in their workmen. For when all was said and 
done the path of the builder was not one of roses. 
He took the trouble a short time since of looking 
into the prices obtained in London for work of the 
same class that they did in Dublin. He had been 
told from time to time that the builders of Dublin 
were extortioners, and that they had only to go to 
the North in order to know what low prices were, 
or to London or the English towns in order to get 
another lesson. But he maintained that building 
work was done in Dnblin as cheaply as in any part 
of the kingdom, except the extreme North of Ireland, 
and that it was done in a better style than in any 
other place.—The toasts of “ The Lord Mayor ” and 
“ The Trade and Commerce of Dublin ” having been 
honoured, Mr. James Beckett proposed the toast of 
“ Our Guests,” coupling with the toast the names of 
Mr. Drew, Judge Adams, and the Chairman of 
Rathmines Urban Council. Mr. Thomas Drew, in 
replying to the toast, said that, asan instance of the 
antiquity of the master builders’ trade, there had 
been discovered in Dublin recently a memorial of a 
master builder who lived 850 years ago, 
BIRMINGHAM WORKMEN'S DWELLINGS.—At the 
request of the Social Science Sub-committee of the 
Royal Commission for the Paris Exhibition, 
the Improvement Department of the Birming- 
ham Corporation are preparing for exhibition 
a model of the workmen’s dwellings which 
they are erecting in Milk-street. The model, 
which is about 16 in. in height and 2 ft. 8 in. 
long, is an exact copy of the buildings. It 
is constructed of wood, and shows a section 
of a terrace comprising six houses, three on 
the ground floor and three above. Everything is 
carried out to scale, and each portion of the build- 
ing is reproduced in the model. Each house is 
self-contained, and comprises a front room, a bed 
room, a scullery, a small coalhouse, and a water- 
closet ; while each alternate dwelling has an addi- 
tional bedroom, the occupant of the larger dwelling 
having to pay 4s. 6d. rent as compared with 3s. for 
the smaller house. An admirable feature in the 
construction of the dwellings is their arrangement, 
whereby the whole place is under cover, and the 
buildings have been designed with a view to com- 
= comfort, and convenience. The model 
been carried out under the direction of Mr. J. 
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t is progressing favourably, and they will be 
i Be gps soma towards the end of March. 
The dwellings are built in terraces, one behind 
another, at a distance of 30 ft- The total cost of 
the buildings, together with the cost of making the 
street and laying the sewers, will be about 10,to0o/. 
Birmingham Post. 

BRISTOL MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—On 
the 7th inst. the annual dinner of the Bristol Master 
Builders’ Association was held at the Royal Hotel, 
College Green. Mr. Frank N. Cowlin presided. 
The toast of “Queen and Empire” having been 
honoured, Mr. F. J. Wakeham (Plymouth) proposed 
“The City and Commerce,” and Mr. Arthur Lee 
and Mr. J. Bastow responded. Mr. W. H. Brown 
submitted “The National Association of Master 
Builders of Great Britain.” He said that the 
employers suffered sometimes from labour disputes, 
and when they were on feeling ran high, and opera- 
tives were apt to take the law into their own hands 
to the detriment of the masters. He was glad to see 
that in the North of England the employers had got 
the day in respect to picketing —Mr. A. Krauss 
(Vice-President of the National Association) re- 
sponded, and said the building trade spent a large 
amount of money in wages annually, and it was 
necessary that they should have their interests 
protected. The Association had done good work 
for the last twenty-two years, and they hoped 
it would do even better in the future—Mr. 
G. H. Perrin gave “The Engineers, Architects, 
and Surveyors.” Mr, T. H. Yabbicom, who was 
the first to respond to the toast, said he was glad 
that the professional toast was placed near that of 
the Association of Master Builders, for the pro- 
fessional element should always work in amity with 
the constructional element. Mr. Frank Wills also 
spoke to the toast. Mr. A. N. Jones (Master of the 
Society of Merchant Venturers) proposed “ Kindred 
Associations.” Mr. Long, of Bath, and Mr. Mor- 
gan, of Newport, responded to the toast. Mr. 
John Mardon (Vice-President of the Chamber of 
Commerce) proposed “ The Bristol Master Builders 
Association.” He contrasted the Bristol of forty 
years ago with what they saw in the city to-day, 
and said the narrow streets and old-fashioned 
warehouses had given place to wide thoroughfares 
and new buildings, and for these they were indebted 
to the master builders who had so greatly improved 
the city. The President, who was received with 
musical honours, responded to the toast, and spoke 
of the interest he took in the building trade and the 
value of the organisation which he represented. 
He referred to the aid which their association gave 
to thorough work. and said he was glad that they 
had helped in improving the building trade. Mr. 
G. Humphreys, the newly-elected President, 
then took the chair, and he also responded, 
remarking that this was the second time he had 
been elected President. The health of Mr. Cowlin 
was honoured, after which Mr. G. M. Gosling, the 
Vice-President, whose health was proposed, made 
a few remarks. 

BARNSLEY BUILDERS’ FEDERATION DINNER.— 
The fourth annual dinner of the Barnsley Federa- 
tion of Building Trades’ Employers was held at the 
Royal Hotel recently. Mr. W. G. England (Presi- 
dent) occupied the chair. Mr. G. H. Walters, of 
Hull, attended to represent the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion. After the usual loyal and patriotic toasts, 
Mr. Walters proposed “ The Barnsley Federation of 
Building Trades’ Employers.” The President, in 
response, said the past twelve months had been 
very memorable ones in the annals of the building 
trade. It seemed to him there was only one thing 
that remained to be done to make the building trade 
a success, and that was federation. But federation 
was not a philanthropic institution. It was not 
going to give all their members pensions, or all that 
they might want; but he could assure them that it 
was going to be worked on business lines by busi- 
ness men, and would be in reality what they could 
make it—a business combination of business men. 
Their attention had been devoted to obtain- 
ing several concessions from the architects, advan- 
tages which he was sure would tend to make 
building life much pleasanter and happier ; and he 
hoped they, in return, would do what they could to 
assist the architects in their professional dnties. 
With regard to the future, they could not close their 
eyes to the fact that, after a period of good trade, 
depression usually followed, and great care would 
have to be exercised in the preparing of their esti- 
mates we this year, in the face of the enormous 
increase in the prices of building material. He gave 
some striking instances of these increases, and said 
that that fact, together with the extremely high 
rate of wages prevailing, would, he was afraid, 
seriously check the industries they represented. The 
President added that he had not intended referring 
to their own municipal bodies, but he would say this, 
that their executive, as well as the executive of the 
Y okshire Federation, deprecated the idea of Cor- 
porations and other local bodies undertaking works. 
The best way undoubtedly was to let out Corpora- 
tion work in proper competition among the builders, 
Another matter which needed their attention, and 
on which, unfortunately, there was some difference 
of opinion, was the apprentice system. In this 
matter he held that every master should supply 
his proper share of workmen for future years, and 
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Other toasts followed, “The Yorkshire Federation 
of Building Trades’ Employers” was proposed by 
Mr. T. Lindley, and responded to by Councillor 
Nicholson (Leeds).—“ The Town and Trade of 
Barnsley and District” was proposed by Alderman 
E. R. Taylor, and responded to by Mr. James Smith 
and Councillor Dunk. “The Architects and Sur- 
veyors” was proposed by Mr. BD. R. Snowden 
(Barnsley secretary), and responded to by those 
architects present. “The President and Officers” 
was proposed by Mr. P. Dalby, the chairman, 
responding. 

OLDHAM MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The 
members held their eleventh annual dinner in the 
Union Club, Oldham, recently. The chair was oc- 
cupied by Mr. Samuel Smethurst, of Messrs. S. & J.. 
Smethurst, the President of the Association.—Mr 
W. Marshall, of Manchester, proposed “ The Old- 
ham Association."—The Chairman, in responding, 
said that this was the eighth year of his presidency, 
and he was very glad to report that Oldham was 
making very great advances in the matter of or- 
ganisation. They had added no fewer than thirty- 
two members, which was 4o per cent. of the mem- 
ship, and he knew that that had only been done by 
the persistent efforts on the part of the secretaries 
to get the outlying members of the trade within the 
folds of the Association.—Mr. Geo. Macfarlane, 
President of the Manchester Association, also 
replied, and said the Lancashire Federation had 
been the pioneer in this combination movement, and 
its example had been followed from one end of 
the country to the other.—Other toasts followed. 

EDINBURGH BUILDING TRADES EXCHANGE 
DINNER.—The first annual dinner of the Building 
Trades Exchange of Edinburgh and district took 
place on the 8th inst. in the Royal British Hotel, 
under the presidency of Mr. Peter Lawrence. There 
were between seventy and eighty gentlemen present, 
including Sir Thomas Gibson Carmichael, Bart, M.P. ; 
Mr. W. W. Robertson, Her Majesty’s Board of Works, 
and Mr. John Nicoll, Secretary. The company 
having honoured the loyal and patriotic toasts, 
Mr. H. W. Hunter submitted the toast of the 
“Corporations of Edinburgh and Leith.” Coun- 
cillor Cameron and Treasurer Graham-Yooll re- 
plied for their respective Town Councils. Mr. 
W. W. Robertson, in giving the toast of “The Build- 
ing Trades Exchange,” said its principal object should 
be the promotion of intercourse between manufac- 
turers, tradesmen, architects, and surveyors, and the 
promotion of good building in the city. He approved 
of the action of the Exchange in giving a digest of the 
multifarious and somewhat irritating building legisla- 
tion passed by the Edinburgh Corporation from year 
to year.—The chairman, in reply, said it was only by 
having a thorough confidence between the building 
trades and professions that they could mutually 
help themselves and benefitand protect the interests 
of the public. The Building Exchange had nothing 
whatever to do in connexion with any arrange- 
ments that builders had with their employees. 
The different masters’ associations existed to deal 
with these matters; while some of the objects of 
the Exchange were to discuss and fix what 
were the proper methods of procedure in regard 
to public building contracts, and to watch over 
proposed legislation in their midst. The toast 
of ‘Kindred Associations” was proposed by Mr. 
R. Hamilton Paterson, and replied to by Mr. Shaw 
and Mr. Cook, Glasgow. Other toasts followed. 
ARBITRATION CASE.—At the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, Westminster, on Wednesday, before a special 
court of arbitrators, a claim for 15,000/. was 


brought against the West Ham Corporation by Mr. 
G. Russell : 


compensation for the compulsory uirement of 
property adjoining the Town Hall. The Corpora- 
aes propose to ape additional municipal premises 
on the property to uired, and at the sittl 

of the court the sien sundae: vaied allarte 
the claimant. The arbitrators, however, were un- 
decided as to whether in law they were able to 
allow the offer to be accepted, and accordi ly 





that every lad they employed should have an oppor- 
tunity of being turned out a skilful workman.— 


Thomas's Patent Corrugated Iron Roof Fixing. 


SECURING CORRUGATED IRON Roors — Tr 
Metal Agencies Company (Bristol) send us an iiy. 
tration and description of a “ metal combinat " 
saddle” to be used in fixing corrugated iron op 
roofs, the object of which is to overcome the leak. 
age round the hook-bolts, and to reduce the drop. 
ping from condensation. The annexed cut jiljys. 
trates the method. The metal saddle A (Fig. ; 
has a raised boss around the hole through whic 
the hook-bolt passes, and when the nut B of the 
hook-bolt is screwed down the burr of the 
punched hole in the sheet is pressed into the 
concave washer C, and the sheet become 
embossed around the hook-bolt D, rendering 
leakage at this point, it is claimed, impossibic. 
without having to employ indiarubber, leather 
asbestos, or other grummeted wasliers, Thy 
saddle also acts as a lock-nut and prevents the 
nut of the hook-bolt working loose through vibra 
tion, and it also prevents the distortion of the 
corrugation (See Fig. 3). The dropping of con 
densation is brought to a minimum by the saddle 
(Fig. 2) raising the corrugated sheet about a quarter 
of an inch from the purlin, and so preventing the 
interception of the condensation by the purlin 
As far as we can judge from the diagrams, tle 
method seems a good one, likely to increase the 
efficiency and durability of this kind of rooting 

STOCKPORT WORKHOUSE EXTENSION.—On the 
12th inst., at a meeting of the Board of Guardians 
of the Stockport Union, Mr. John Bateman, chair- 
man of the Workhouse Extension Committee 
presented the plans and estimates of a scheme tor 
providing the necessary additional workhouse 
accommodation on the site of the present work- 
house at Shaw Heath, in preference to building an 
entirely new workhouse at Stepping Hill, near 
Hazel Grove, as already approved by th. Local 
Government Board. Explaining a set of plaus pre- 
pared by Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewood, architects, 
of Manchester, and then exhibited to the guardians 
for the first time, Mr. Bateman said that in order to 
carry out the new scheme it would be necessary to 
acquire residential property at Shaw Heath ata 
cost of 7,350/. for the purpose of enlarging the site 
The Committee was asked to provide accommoda- 
tion for 1,056 inmates; the new scheme actually 
provided for 1,098, which was little different from 
the Stepping Hill scheme as it appeared after being 
cut and carved. The estimated cost was 58,000). 
for buildings. Add 8,osol. for land, and they got a 
total of 66,0501. Against this outlay they had a set 
off in the Stepping Hill site, which would not be 
required if the alternative scheme were adopted 
This land had increased in value during the years 
the guardians had held it, but he would consider 
only what it had cost them (8,209/.), and the sale ot 
this land would reduce the cost of the alternative 
scheme to 58,o00/. The tender for the Stepping 
Hill scheme was 138,500/., showing in favour ot the 
alternative scheme a saving of 80,000/., to say 
nothing of the extra 20,000/. or 30,000/. which the 
Stepping Hill scheme would cost now by reason o! 
the enhanced price of building materials. It was 
decided to adjourn the discussion of the details 
until each guardian had been supplied with a copy 
of the architect’s report and other particulars. 
PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, LOWESTOFT.—On a 
6th inst,, Colonel Durnford, Inspector to the Loca 
Government Board, held an inquiry at Lowestolt 
into an application by the Corporation for a loan ¢ 
10,200/. to provide for the cost of a —— 
the making up of an esplanade on the clits ae 
in Kirkley. The Borough ‘Surveyor, Mr. G. Mt 
Hamby, explained the details of the propo 


a property owner, of West Ham, as | works. 


NEWPORT ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND SUE 
VEYORS.—The second annual banquet of the alli 
professions of civil engineers, architects, and — 
veyors of Newport and district was held at bo 
Westgate Hotel, Newport, on the oth inst. ine 
W. Stopford Smyth, M.Inst.C.E., President for . 
, occupied the chair, and was supported by 7 
ow Mr. Greenland), Mr. A. Swash (vice-ch: 4 





adjourned the hearing for consideration of 
case, ; 
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” ven by Mr. W. Hitchcox, 
Town and oot was Ea The High Sheriff 
aad the arsh) gave the toast of the 
W. Earle Marsh) ga : 
(Mr. Cn vThe Association,” and in the course 
evening, V™ , advised professional men to use their 
due favour of a reform of British coinage 
influence ts and measures, which had a material 
and weigh our foreign trade: The President, 
baring eal and Mr. R. H. Haynes replied. 
i 
ther og suring LEEDS.—A crane, which 
CRANE used in the erection of some shops in 
was bein collapsed suddenly on the 7th inst, 
that the cause of the accident was the 
f the cogs of the jib wheel. At the time 
ident the crane was lifting four girders, 
of the og together about 15 cwt. A boy was killed 
e girders falling on him, and several other 
njur 
creates MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The annual dinner of the Nottingham Master 
Builders’ Association was held at the Albert Hotel 
theo inst. There was a large assembly, the 
company including : te, Witom © ar ( np - )y 
Mr. H. Vickers (Vice-President) & e oo oO roe 
Gagham (Alderman Oe eek J. Wright, Ma W 
cillor J. B. Roberts), Councillor J. inn gg: ne + J. 
Barton (Secretary to the Association), Messrs. A. 
Chambers and W. E. Starkey 0 RE the 
Leicester Master Builders’ Association), Messrs. 
1. V. Porter, M. Weston, and Dickenson (Derby 
Master Builders’ Association), Mr. A. E. Tallis 
secretary of the Midland Federation of Building 
Trades), Messrs. Arthur Marshall and H. G, Watkins 
Nottingham Architectural Society), and others.— 
After the loyal toasts, proposed by the Chairman, 
Mr. H. Vickers submitted that of the “‘ Mayor and 
Corporation of Nottingham,” the Mayor responding. 
They all rejoiced, he said, in the signs of prosperity 
which the city was showing. The improved ap- 
pearance of the city was largely due to the archi- 
tects and builders, who were turning out much 
better work than in the past. He was also pleased 
to know that the workers in the trade were in an 
improved position. He considered that the reduced 
number of accidents in the building trade showed 
that the master builders looked after their men 
better than they used to do. The Sheriff also replied 
to the toast. Councillor John Wright submitted 
the toast of “The Architects.” Mr. Arthur 
Marshall, in responding to the toast, congratulated 
the builders of Nottingham upon the good run of 
business they had experienced during the last two 
or three years, and said he saw no evidence of an 
impending change in this respect. There were no 
particular difficulties in the labour market. They 
were obtaining good prices for their work, and the 
price of materials was going up by leaps and 
bounds. Mr. J. W. Woodsend proposed “ Success 
to the Master Builders’ Association.” He ob- 
served that they wished the Association success 
in order that it might safeguard the  in- 
terests of the trade. They might congratulate 
themselves that the National Association was at 
‘ast awakening to some of its responsibilities, and if 
it would show the other associations throughout the 
country the way to federate, the position of the 
trade would further improve. Still, they were in a 
much better position than they were ten years ago, 
as had been shown in connection with the plasterers’ 
dispute. It had lasted twelve months, and some of 
,- members must have felt it very keenly, but, 
— their being members ef the Association 
barred them from getting their work done by non- 
— labour, with one or two minor exceptions 
re were no defections, and the members 
stood solid, as they did before the dispute 
began—The Mayor here presented a clock, sub- 
~ for by the members, to Mr. James Wright, 
ene of the Association, for his work on 
=: of the organisation.—Mr. Wright thanked 
: Prt heartily for their recognition of his 
orts on their behalf. The work had been a 
i: one, but their chief thanks were due to 
hag wy Hind, who held the position of president 
pe years. He believed that before the end 
it year all the associations would be federated 
advil council. It was only by making the 
beets associations successful that they could 
eg have a successful federation.—Mr. Enoch 
Cede nities . The National Federation and 
inde of te eentions. He said that the whole 
-4 ve country must be federated to protect it 
ret trades-unionism,—Mr. A. Chambers, Mr. 
; een”? and others replied ; and further toasts 


breaking 0 


CHATHAM MASTER BUILDERS’ 

‘ ASSOCIATION. — 
_ pores dinner of this newly-formed Association 
ote held at the Sun Hotel, Chatham ; 
— . E. Skinner (the President occupied 

Reserve Puce” ae The Ma nf 
ti “The Mayors and Corpora- 
table of agnor and Chatham and the High Con. 
C B. Bont gham, having been honoured, Mr. 
‘ Proposed “Success a Chatham and 
’ Association.” He re- 
sendy oat, that assembly indicated that they had 
spoke a the value of co-operation. He 
good all ner increasing difficulty of obtaining 
a ‘round workmen in any branch of the 
ticular we Carpenters and joiners in par- 
‘ se te of things might be attributed to 
variety of causes. One was the almost total 
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neglect all over the country of the old-fashioned 
system of apprenticeship. Another cause was that 
Of speculative building, in which the special require- 
ment was quantity, without reference to quality. | A 
further cause was the increased use of machinery 
in workshops, He did not wish them to 
infer that he deprecated the use of machinery, 
but it had had the tendency to subdivide the 
trades. Young men became efficient in one 
small section of a trade in a few months, and 
they were kept at it because it paid. When they 
grew up they called themselves engineers, or masons, 
or joiners—as the case might be—but they were 
likely to prove a disappointment to themselves and 
their employers. Owing to the scarcity of good men, 
and a rapidly increasing number of inferior men, 
apprentices gained but a poor knowledge, because 
the men whose duty it was to teach them were in- 
competent themselves. This growing tendency had 
atrested the attention of thoughtful men, with the 
result that technical instruction was introduced into 
some of our large towns in the country, but it was 
pointed out that this practical education could only 
be successful if it was directed or supervised by men 
who knew the practical requirements of the work- 
shop. He suggested that the builders of the town, in 
conjunction with the Workmen’s Associations, if 
necessary, should make an effort to get some really 
practical men appointed on the local Technical 
Education Committee. He could assure them, from 
his own practical experience, that if the subjects in 
which builders were interested—practical plane and 
solid geometry, and building construction—were 
tested by the teacher only insucha way as to enable 
the student to pass the examination, then that 
teaching was of very little practical value. The 
wide range of subjects left the teacher no time to 
point out the practical application of his teaching. 
He suggested that the teachers should be paid an 
extra sum in order to give—at least during one hour 
each week—practical demonstrations of the appli- 
cation of geometry to the needs of the workshop 
and the building, It was to the students at their 
institutes that they must look for the leading men 
and foremen in the future—The Chairman, in 
responding, emphasised the fact that the builders 
had not combined solely for their own benefit. 
Combination, it was felt, would be beneticial both for 
themselves and their men. The Association had 
become affiliated to the South-Eastern Counties 
Federation, through which they were connected with 
the National Federation, which tended to the mutual 
advantage of masters and men. Other toasts were 
honoured. 

THE MONTAUK FIRE DETECTIVE CABLE.—We 
recently described in these columns a system for 
the automatic detection of fires by means of 
thermostats scattered over a building in places 
which in the judgment of the engineer are likely to 
have their temperature raised first on the outbreak 
of fire. When a thermostat is heated above a 
certain temperature a circuit is closed, making a 
bell ring, and the indicators belonging to the 
thermostat drop in the watchman’s office. The 
Montauk fire detective cable seems to be an 
improvement on this idea. The cable can be used 
for every kind of electric service which is needed 
for interior installations, as, for example, lighting, 
bell or telephone purposes, and every inch of the 
cable is itself a thermostat. By merely applying a 
match to the cable anywhere tor a tew seconds a 
bell will ring and an indicator board will show the 
section of the wire that has been overheated. The 
cable can also be connected directly to a circuit 
controller in the street through which the alarm is 
automatically sent to the fire station. The superin- 
tendent of the Boston Fire Department has 
expressed the opinion that this system is superior to 
the other automatic systems which use isolated 
thermostats. An American fire office also allows a 
rebate of 10 per cent. on its rates when Montauk 
cables are used, as against a rebate of 744 per cent. 
where fire alarm boxes with a watchman are in use. 
The construction of the cable is very simple. The 
copper conductor is covered with a fusible metal 
alloy, which is in turn insulated in the usual manner. 
On the outer side of the insulation there are three 
other conductors insulated from each other, and 
then all are insulated by a final covering. By apply- 
ing a match to the cable, or placing it near a fire, 
the metal alloy is melted and, forcing its way 
through the insulation, completes the circuit re- 
quired to ring the fire-bell. Experiments have been 
made with this cable in the United States Navy. 
Strongly-protected cables were placed in the coal- 
bunkers and connected with a bell in the captain's 
cabin, so that an indication was at once given 
when the temperature of the cables exceeded 220 
deg. Centigrade. The system is novel and inge- 
nious, and ought to prove very useful in special 
cases. It has long got past the experimental stage. 
We understand that Mr. James F. Butterworth, 28, 
Queen-street, London, E.C., is the agent in England 
of the New York Montauk Multiphase Cable Com- 
pany. 

SELL’s DIRECTORY OF REGISTERED TELE- 
GRAPHIC ADDRESSES FOR 1900.—This useful and 
reliable directory has now reached the fifteenth year 
of its publication. The edition contains a large 
number of alterations since the last annual issue 
was printed, including all new registrations, cancel- 
lations, and other alterations which had been 














effected at the Post Office up to January 1. In 
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Section III. is a useful list of firms classified under 
their trade headings. The present edition also 
contains, in addition to the telegraphic addresses of 
firms and an alphabetical arrangement for enabling 
the sender of a telegram to be traced by the regis- 
tered code word, a statistical review of British 
trade and information as to telephone charges for a 
three minutes’ conversation between town and town 
and city and city. 

COMMONS AND FOOTPATHS PRESERVATION 
SOCIETY.—At the usual monthly meeting of the 
Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society, held 
at 1, Great College-street, Westminster, on the 5th 
inst., the Right Hon. G. J. Shaw-Lefevre presiding, 
the report of the Society's solicitor, Mr. Percival 
Birkett, on the private Bills to be dealt with by 
Parliament during the current Session, was con- 
sidered. It appeared that forty-two Bills come 
within the purview of the Society, which in the 
aggregate threaten to absorb nearly 3,000 acres of 
common land and a large number of rights of way. 
Among other Bilis to which exception was taken by 
the Society, and which it was resolved vigorously to 
oppose, in the event of satisfactory terms in the 
public interests not being forthcoming, are the 
Huntingdon Corporation Billi and the Hoylake and 
West Kirby Improvement Bill. Under the former 
Bill power is sought by the Huntingdon Corpora- 
tion to deal with 356 acres of common land in its 
area. Of this large extent of open space it is 
proposed to allot only 10% acres for the purposes 
of a public park, the remaining land to be sold, let 
on building leases, aad otherwise dealt with. This 
Bill was felt by the Society to be a serious attempt 
to avoid the machinery constituted by Parliament 
under the Commons Act, 1876, for the sa eguarding 
of public interests, and it wasunanimousl «solved, 
on the motion of Sir John Brunner, M.P., to oppose 
the Bill in Parliament. The Society also deter- 
mined to oppose in its present form the Hoylake 
and West Kirby Improvement Bill, on the ground 
that its provisions are likewise contrary to the 
principle of the Commons Act. It is proposed 
under the Bill to allot about 108 acres of the com- 
mon lands in the Manor of Great Meols to the 
persons legally interested in the land for build- 
ing and other purposes. A further 38 acres 
of land would be devoted to recreation grounds 
and the provision of public streets, while 45 acres 
(partly reclaimed) would be developed to defray 
the cost of the construction of a sea wall. Excep- 
tion was also taken to provisions in the Great 
Northern Railway and London County Council 
(General Powers) Bills. The former Bill proposes 
to give the Company power to absorb forty-two 
acres of Hexthorpe Ings, Doncaster, and, under the 
latter Bill, an effort is being made to enable the 
Battersea Vestry to deal with eleven acres of allot- 
ment land set out under an Inclosure Act (1 & 2 
Will. IV. cap. 42). Part of the land is to be 
utilised for workmen’s dwellings. In 1888 the 
Battersea Vestry promoted a Bill to enable it to 
build on the land, but in face of the strong public 
opposition evoked, the Bill was withdrawn. 
Amongst the water schemes proposing to deal with 
common land are the East London Water, Exmouth 
and District Water, Paignton Urban District Water, 
and the London Water (Welsh Supply) Bills. These 
affect over 1,700 acres of common land, and the 
Society determined to endeavour to secure the 
insertion of clauses in the Bills to give the public a 
right of recreation over the large catchwater areas 
which it is sought to establish on the commons 
involved. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


DUNDEE JOINERS’ DIsPUTE.—At a meeting of 
the Dundee Joiners’ Conciliation Board on the 7th 
inst., the various points in dispute in connexion 
with the drawing up of the working by-laws for the 
year were settled. The employers desired to be 
allowed to revert to the old arrangement whereby 
they would be called upon to pay the standard rate 
of wages only to “competent” men. Several years 
ago the men held out against the continuance wf 
this system, and after negotiation gained their point. 
They refused to sign the rules this year if the word 
“competent” were again introduced, and the 
masters have agreed not to press the point, and to 
pay the standard rate to all men.— Much attention 
is being paid by the men employed in the building 
trades to the wages question. A fortnight has now 
elapsed since the Federation of Employers agreed 
to recommend that a general reduction of 1d. per 
hour should take place on the wages of masons, 
joiners, painters, plumbers, slaters, and lathers ; but 
up till now the masons and slaters are the only 
classes of workmen who have had any intimation 
of an intention on the part of their employers to 
reduce the wages. The master masons have notified 
that they are to take %d. per hour off the present 
rate of wages in a fortnight, and it is understood 
that the intention is that another }d. should be 
struck off in the course of two or three months. 
The plasterers, who have a working agreement 
with their employers, have been informed that six 
months hence a reduction of 1d. per hour will be 
made on their wages. So far as can be learned, the 
men in these two branches are to resist any altera- 
tion on the existing rates—indeed, in all branches 





there appears to be a determination not to consent 
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to the proposals of the Federation. — Dundee 
Advertiser. 

THE WAGES OF DUNDEE MAsons.—The Dundee 
master masons have decided that the wages should 
be reduced (2. per hour, making the hewers’ pay 
814d. and the builders’ 9d. per hour. 

KIRKCALDY MASONS’ WAGES.—The operative 
masons of Kirkcaldy have agreed that the masters’ 
terms be accepted—namely, a reduction of i. 
per hour, making the wages 84d. per hour. This 
agreement is to remain in force till May 31, 1901. 

PAINTERS’ WAGES, NOTTINGHAM.—The operative 
painters of Nottingham have given notice asking for 
an advance of %d. per hour, from 844d. to 9d., 
with certain alterations of the working rules con- 
nected with the questions of payment of wages and 
walking time. 

OLDHAM CARPENTERS AND JOINERS’ WAGES.— 
The carpenters and joiners in Oldham and district 
have tendered a three months’ notice to the em- 
ployers demanding an advance of from 9d. to 94d. 
per hour. This advance, the men state, will bring 
them up to the standard list of wages paid in Man- 
chester and district. At present the building trade 
in Oldham and neighbourhood is reported to be 
very brisk. 

BRICKLAYERS’ WAGES, COVENTRY.—Coventry 
bricklayers are asking for %d. per hour advance of 
wages, and an alteration of working hours, and 
have threatened a strike unless their demands are 
conceded, 
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LEGAL. 
CONTRACT AS TO TIME AFFECTING 
SUB-CONTRACTOR. 

AT Brompton County Court, on Friday, last week, 
before Judge Stonor, Mr. Thomas B. Hope, builder 
and contractor, Parson’s Green-road, Fulham, 
S.W., sought to recover 25/. 148. 8d. from 
Mr. John J. Lewen, also a builder, Kennoul House, 
Kennoul-road, Fulham, the claim being for work 
done and materials supplied in the construction of 
a drain. The defendant counterclaimed for 1o/. for 
loss said to have been sustained through plaintiff's 
bad workmanship. The plaintiff is a member of 
the Fulham Vestry and of the Fulham Board of 
Guardians. 

Mr. H. W. Williams, solicitor, appeared for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. A. Mozley Stark, solicitor, 
defended. 

Mr. Williams explained that the work of con- 
structing the drain in question had been sublet by 
the defendant to the plaintiff. No price was given, 
and the order to do the work was only verbal. 
When the pipes were laid it was found that three of 
them were out of level, and some of the joints 
leaked. The leakage was rectified, and plaintiff 
offered to take up the pipes which were not level 
and relay them. Defendant, however, said that he 
had contracted to finish the whole job in three 
weeks, and that there was not sufficient time to 
relay the pipes. When application was made for 
payment, plaintiff could get no reply whatever to his 
letters. 

The plaintiff bore out his solicitor’s opening state- 
ment, and added that, as the defendant himself was 
in the building trade, he had merely charged what 
he had actually to pay for the men’s time, his profits 
being confined to 15 per cent. added to the whole- 
sale price of the materials used. 

Cross-examined : It was not true that he gave 
the defendant to understand that the work could be 
completed for tol. or 12/.,and he made no contract 
to finish within any specified time. It was a fact, 
however, that when asked how long he thought the 
job would take he expressed an opinion that it 
could be finished within about fourteen days. 

The defendant stated that when plaintiff agreed 
to take the job he said that a fortnight would be 
ample time in which to complete it. Plaintiff also 
said that he could do the work for rol. or 12/., but 
he (defendant) intimated that he would not mind 
paying 15/. if a good job was made. Both at the 
front and at the back of the house the pipes were 
out of level, and it would have been absolutely 
impossible to put these right without taking up and 
relaying the whole drain. He was under a contract 
to finish all the work in three weeks, and on this 
account could not let plaintiff remain longer on the 
job, The defendant went on to state that he was 
put to some rol. expense in altering plaintiff's bad 
work, 

Cross-examined : He had been partly paid for the 
work which he sublet to the plaintiff, and no com- 
plaint, so far, had been made. He had no docu- 
ments to show that it cost him ro/. to alter the 
work. 

The Judge : I must strike out the counter-claim. 
The defendant can bring another action if he 
wishes, I find for the plaintiff on the claim for 21/, 
There is an item for fares that seems to be wrong, 

Mr. Williams : But, sir, the business was between 
two builders, and surely the plaintiff has a right to 
his out-of-pocket expenses ? 

The Judge: Not at all, unless there was an agree- 
ment to that effect. 








IS A SHOW-CASE A BUILDING ? 


AT the North London Police-court recently, 
Mr. Thompson Fisher, a photographer, of Mare- 





THE BUILDER. 


[Fes. 17, 1900, 








street, Hackney, appeared to answer adjourned 
summonses taken out at the instance of the 
London County Council (1) for erecting a structure 
beyond the general building line, and (2) for erecting 
a structure without the consent in writing of the 
London County Council. Mr. Chilvers appeared 
for the Council, and Mr. C. V. Young represented 
the defendant. In this case the defendant had 
erected a show-case in the fore-court of his house, 
and the Council, contending that this was a build- 
ing, took these proceedings. In giving judgment, 
Mr. Fordham said that on the cases cited 
he was bound to hold that the show-case 
was a structure within the meaning of the 
London Building Act. He had adjourned the 
summonses from January 17 in the hope that 
some arrangement would be come to between the 
defendant and the Council, because the show-case 
was an obstruction to nobody and impeded nobody's 
light but the defendant’s. He had to hold that this 
was a structure, but as it had been erected on land 
where a similar structure had stood previously, it 
was reasonable for the defendant to think that he 
was in the right. As this old structure was erected 
without official sanction, it was not legally there, 
and the erection that followed was not legal. Still, 
he (the magistrate) could not see why the Council 
pursued the defendant.—Mr, Chilvers : Mr. Young 
has asked the Council to allow the show-case to 
remain, and the Council has granted a licence for 
twelve months—Mr. Young: I accept that as an 
instalment.—Mr. Fordham: I must convict in the 
face of decided cases, but shall only inflict a penalty 
of 5s., with 2s. costs on each summons.—Morning 
Advertiser. 





ACTION BY SURVEYOR AGAINST BUILDING 
OWNER. 


THE case of Kingwell v. Brind came before Mr. 
Justice Darling and a common jury on the 8th inst 
in the Queen’s Bench Division, an action brought by 
Mr. A. E. Kingwell to recover from the defendant, 
Colonel W. H. Brind, 216/. for professional work 
executed for the defendant. The defendant denied 
that the plaintiff had done the work claimed for, and 
counterclaimed for asum of 40/, which he alleged 
the plaintiff had received by way of secret commis- 
sion from a road contractor employed by the 
defendant. The defendant also said that, under an 
agreement made between the parties, the plaintiff 
undertook, in consideration of being appointed sur- 
veyor by the defendant, that he would pay hima 
sum of 250/., to be paid out of his professional fees 
as they accrued. 

It appeared that the defendant owned an estate of 
about fifty-two acres at Camberley, known as the 
Brind Park Estate, and in 1897, proposing to 
develop the estate and lay it out for building, he 
employed the plaintiff to act as his surveyor, a road 
contractor being also employed to lay out the roads 
The plaintitf alleged that he did a considerable 
quantity of work in preparing plans and performing 
other duties in connexion with his employment, 
when a difficulty arose with the defendant, and he 
was dismissed, He now claimed to recover from 
the defendant 216/. for the work he had done. The 
plaintiff denied having received bribes from the road 
contractor, but said he had received payment for 
extra work done for him. With regard to the 
agreement to pay 250l. to the defendant in con- 
sideration of his appointment as surveyor, the 
plaintiff's case was that no portion of the amount 
had become due, because, according to the agree- 
ment, the amount was to be paid “ out of professional 
fees to be received from the builders, &c., as 
they accrued,” which would not happen until the 
estate was developed. The defendant, on the other 
hand, denied that anything was due to the plaintiff, 
and contended that his charges were unreasonable, 
and, further, that under the agreement before 
referred to he was entitled to set off any sum that 
might be found to be due to the plaintiff. It 
appeared that the provision in the agreement as to 
payment ran as follows:—“*To be paid out of 
professional fees or to be received from the builders, 
&c.” The document seemed to have been altered 
from its original state, and the word “ or ” had been 
added. The plaintiff denied that he had made the 
alteration. With regard to the sums counter- 
claimed as having been received as bribes from the 
road contractor, the contractor was called, and 
stated that various sums amounting to 4o/. were 
extracted from him by the plaintiff, who declined 
except for these bribes to pay him over the amounts 
due to him for his work, or to let him have the local 
surveyor’s certificate passing his roads, Evidence 
was called that the plaintiff's charges for the work he 
had done were unreasonable. 

In the result the jury found that the word “ or” 
had been added to the document before it was given 
to the defendant. They awarded the plaintiff rsol. 
on the claim and gave the defendant 4ol. on his 
counter claim. 

His lordship, on these findings, decided that, under 
the agreement between the parties, the defendant 
could not recover more than the amount earned as 
professional fees—viz., 150/. In these circumstances 
he entered judgment for the plaintiff for 1s5ol. and 
for the defendant for r5o/. and go/. on the counter 


Mr. Whateley appeared as counsel for the plaintiff 
and Mr. R. S. Deans for the defendant. 
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Sirhan DEFENCE BY A BUILDER 
HE case of Ward & Co. ». Wall; i" 
Mr. Justice Kennedy, in the Queen's Bench 
sion, on the roth inst., an action tron shit bot 
plaintiffs, cement specialists, of Westminste, .2, 
the defendant, a builder of Balham, to —_— 
for work and labour done and material «0 
and, alternatively, as money had and recei nt 
the defendant to the use of the plaintiis Thee os 
which were as follows, were rather peculiar ; = 
defendant, in January, 1898, entered tuto a cuanet® 
for the erection of a mission hal! at Bethnal Gav 
for 2,2771. The contract provided that here 
concrete pavings in the building were to be sun... 
by the plaintiffs for 1261. 5s., and this sum wa 
cluded in the bill of quantities upon which 
defendant tendered. The plaintiffs did their... 
and obtained a certificate from the architect «.,, 
1261. 5s, was due to them, the amount having tp 
agreement been reduced by 1t/. The plaints, 
applied to the defendant several times for payment 
and the defendant on one occasion, in answer 4 
one of the applications, wrote that if he did. 
pay the plaintiffs, the architect was entitled to dp «, 
and to deduct the amount from the contract price 
and the defendant stated that he had written to the 
architect directing him to pay. The architec 
however, when applied to by the plaintiffs, said that 
the defendant had repeatedly promised to pay the 
plaintiffs and must do so. On April 10, 1800, tie 
plaintiffs issued a writ against the defendant, by: 
instead of claiming the whole amount they say 
credit, in error, for a payment of 75h, leaving 4 
balance due of §50/. 5s. The mistake arose through 
the plaintiffs having been paid 75/. by a person of 
the same name as the defendant ‘in respect oj 
another matter, and with which payment the 
wrongly credited the defendant. The defendant 
after being served with the writ, paid the balanc. 
of 5ol. 5s. alleged to be due and the costs of the 
writ and obtained from the plaintiffs a receipt 
showing that the whole of their account had hen 
paid by the defendant to them. The defendant 
forwarded the receipt to the architect and was paid 
the balance due to him under the contract. ip. 
cluding the full amount of the plaintiffs’ account, 
On the plaintiffs subsequeutly discovering the 
mistake which they had made in crediting the 
defendant with a payment of 75/. on account, they 
commenced the present action to recover it, On 
an application under Order XIV., the Master gaye 
the plaintiffs liberty to sign judgment for the 
amount claimed, but on appeal it was ordered 
that the case should be tried as a short cause, 
In an affidavit which the defendant had filed, he 
stated that he considered that the architect was 
the person liable to plaintiffs, but that in the cir- 
cumstances of the plaintiffs giving him credit for 
751., he paid the balance claimed by way of settle- 
ment, instead of contesting the action, to which he 
considered he had a good defence. On behalf of 
the defendant it was contended that the present 
action would not lie, there having been a settlement 
of the plaintiffs’ claim in the previous action. 

Mr. Justice Kennedy held that the plaintitis were 
entitled to recover the 75/, as money had and 
received by the defendant to their use, and gave 
judgment for the plaintiffs for 75/. and costs. 

Mr. Loehnis appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr 
A. Macpherson for the defendant. 
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CASE UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT, 1894. 

On the 7th inst., at Southwark Police-court, Joa 
Graham appeared before Mr. Chapman to answer 
two summonses taken out by Mr. Bernard Dicksee, 
District Surveyor for East Newington, &c., one tor 
penalties for neglecting to give notice, as required 
by Section 145, of certain works done to 16, Stan- 
dard-street, and the other for default in comply ing 
with a statutory notice, served under Section 151, 
to open up and lay bare the work to enable the 
District Surveyor to ascertain whether the Act had 

ied with. 
beevidense od given by the District Surveyor = 
on Jan 23 he discovered that work to which the 
rules of the Act applied had been done to the vy 
mises by the defendant without having serv Ae 
building notice as required by Section 145, a 
premises had been re-drained, and the — oe 
the drain had been driven under the walls of = 
house, the foundations having been cut away va 
that purpose, and, as far as he could ascertain, 20 
proper underpinning had been done, but the —?_~ 
merely filled in with earth under the —— $4 
result of this would be a settlement the 

building. It was essential that the wale . 
be properly underpinned at these es Ae 
accordance with the sections of the Act. ho 
known many instances of the failure of - r A 
due to the neglect of this precaution. be 
covery, he wrote defendant, drawing his atte oe 
to the fact that notice should have been £!V a 

g the sections of the Act that have apr “a 

No notice was taken by defendant, bu a 
Jan 26, on again visiting the premises, Oi 
ray discovered that the work had been co 

n 


tutory 
; he therefore served defendant with a beer 





and threatened proceee” 
notice to open wp, an teen notice was Eve. 
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had since been done by defendant, and the 
Nothing ed. 
sats ee ed that none of the wall had been 
Defendant Pe"that the District Surveyor had 
cat away, do with the matter, which came under 
sothing 1 “ho had to pass the drains. = 
toe tit pointed out that the expression “ founda- 
Paint the solid ground on which the wail 
tot wbich must not be removed without proper 


anderpinning that notice must be given to 
ur. Chap He fined defendant 20s. and 
the Distr r the neglect to give notice, and made an 
8 for defendant to comply within seven days 
aie District Surveyor’s notice to open up, with 


12s. 6d. costs. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


1,700.-A DOUBLE-JOINTED HINGE: G. Herbert. 
Th hinge, which is intended for doors and case- 
» t windows, has a leaf to be screwed on to the 
- 4 another leaf to be screwed on to the case- 
aa na ae ing stile, the centre plate being jointed 
ee Ge. or clamped to the latter leaf with 
“ a the plate is bevelled at its contact with the 
immer leaf, and it may join together two top and 
ere NCKING-DEVICES FOR HAND-TRUCKS: 
+ Bainbridge and G. W. Gardiner.—The break block 
‘applied to the wheel by the action of an arm 
beyed to the shaft upon the lowering of the 
weighted handle. Stops prevent the handle from 
veing thrown backwards. In a modified form an 
am upon the shaft carries the shoe, a slotted arm 
being attached to the shaft, and a sliding spring 
vetns the break’s motion. The contrivance is also 
adapted for vehicles that have end boards. 
21,725.—HAND DRILLS : F. E. Bridger.—A handle 
inasleeve that is threaded in a boss upon the frame 
turns the drill-spindle. On the frame are two pairs 
of lugs, the lower pair being provided with screws 
whereby the frame may be clamped upon the edge 
ofa pipe, plate, &c. The drill or other tool passes 
between the lugs. 
21,729-—NAILS FOR FIXING CORRUGATED Roor- 
ng, &C,: A. E. Appleton.—The leaden-headed nails, 
or nails with flexible flanges, are made with a large 
head above the usual shoulder and the dished head 
or washer, in order that they may be the more 
asily pulled out. 
21.734—LAMP BURNERS: F. T. Williams,—For 
moiland vapour lamp having a central draught, 
the circular wick is surrounded with concentrical 
tubes. The sides of a flanged spreader, which rests 
upon the wick are pierced for the passage of air 
from the central draught to the flame, which is 
extinguished, upon the turning down of the wick, 
by the ange. A nut upon a rod which passes 
through a hole in the top of the spreader regulates 
the turning up of the wick, and the flange, which 
serves to prevent the wick from being burned at its 
top, is so arranged that it may be turned about to 
move away the wick as it becomes burned. 
21,742.—-KILNS FOR BRICKS, POTTERY, &C.: 
FE. Swift—A set of furnaces is made along each 
side of the kiln, and a “roasting table” for each 
umnace is put between two grates. The two flues of 
tach furnace open underneath the domed roof of 
the kiln chamber. Openings in the floor lead to side 
fues, or to a central flue, for the escape of gases that 
pas downwards through the bricks. Dampers, 
moved by rods that pass to the kiln’s outside, regu- 
lite the passages to the side flues, whilst the chim- 
ueys are also fitted with dampers. 
21,749.—DISINFECTION OF CLOSETS : ¥. Sommer. 
~The disinfectant is laid either upon a perforated 
pate fxed within a recess formed upon the under 
se of the lid of the seat, or within a receptacle 
wach is screwed on to the lid’s under surface. 
21,75§.-ELECTRICITY METERS: R. S. White.— 
for 4 motor meter for a continuous current is 
‘evised a light thin disc ‘armature, fitted with a com- 
ustator, which turns in the fields of horse-shoe 
remanent magnets, highly magnetised by coils 
‘nnected in parallel with the armature, which is made 
“ ‘at coils of wire cemented with shellac upon a mica 
“sinilar non-conducting disc fastened upon a spindle 
veiween a collarand a washer. The field magnet's 
*‘on upon an aluminium ring fixed by clips or 
“det neans to the armature retards the armature’s 
yy Additional retarding magnets,whose wind- 
eg connected in series with the field coils, are 
f ak upon the armature’s neutral diameter, or a 
The hing with independent magnets can be utilised. 
. * spindle is carried horizontally in jewelled bear- 
Ms so that the meter may have a convenient 
; "ies and the armature has a large diameter. To 
mene. upon the bearings, the spindle, of 
‘roa, is put beneath a stationary horse- 
' Permanent magnet. 
k ener MILLS FOR GRANITE, STONE, 
wlth E. & ¥. Broadbent.—Wedges, which are 
% 3 hollo with bolts, are employed for fasten- 
Which ana 'w roller upon a portion of the shaft, 
a Aes of a triangular, squared, or polygonal 
structed ne shape, the roller being con- 
Wise. ribs arranged crosswise and length- 


——— 


depressed with a spring, forces the saw blade down 
upon the table which carries a block fitted with 
rollers that bear against the saw’s back and are 
moved sideways with a wedge. A disc, whose edge 
engages between teeth and is off-set at one point, 
passes the saw blade forward, the disc being 
mounted upon a shaft joined with spur gearing to 
the main shaft. For sharpening the saw’s teeth a 
three-sided file is held at one end by a spring and 
at the other end by a socketted piece which is 
joined by an arm to a vertically reciprocating block 
which is moved by means of a crank upon a shaft 
joined, by spur gearing, to the main shaft. Dies upon 
levers, worked by cams upon the main shaft, set 
the teeth, and the levers are arranged so that they 
may act together, one tooth being bent up and the 
next tooth being bent down at one time. 
21,848.—WRENCHES: S. S. Grove.—The tool’s cen- 
tral stem is made square at its upper portion, in 
order that it may fit into a brace. Its arms pass 
through the stem’s enlarged head and are pivotted 
on to a retaining piece, which slides upon the stem 
and so adjusts the jaws which are fashioned at the 
ends of the arms. 

21,860.—FIREPROOF CEILINGS AND FLOORS: P. 
Vanhauten, L, Plumen, and M. Noppeney.—Wooden 
joists, titted with bars, or the lower flanges of iron 
joists or girders, carry arch-shaped blocks formed of 
concrete, gypsum, &c., and made hollow or perfo- 
rated. The tongue oi one block fits into a recess of 
the block next adjacent, the side edges being cut 
away so that the blocks may be inserted directly 
from beneath. Cement is filled in the spaces between 
the joists. Drainage grooves are made in the blocks 
to carry off water, and a holding for the ceiling 
plaster is provided by means ot flat openworked 
bars of iron laid in grooves formed in the blocks 
underneath the iron joists. 

21,887.—LEVELLING STAVES: A. H. Mountain.— 
Of the three parts which compose the staff the 
lower two parts are hinged together, the hinge 
being held open with a pin that passes through 
eyes upon the hinge-pieces, and is screwed into one 
ot the eyes. The upper part of the staff slides 
within a dovetailed groove, and is held with clips. 
A groove is cut in the lowest part for a tripod stand, 
and the graduated faces are recessed. 

21,915.—A STREET CAR FOR SWEEPING ROADS 
AND MELTING SNOW: 4d. F. Reynolds.—Screw rods 
and nuts are employed to lift or lower the brush, 
which is driven bya motor. Links regulate the 
corresponding positions of the side casings, and 
rubber aprons adapt themselves to a forward or a 
backward motion of the machine. Conveyers carry 
the sweepings to dumping-floors (or to a separate 
attendant car), and pass the snow over a heating- 
chamber, the two conveyers ard the motor being 
connected by chain gearing and a clutch. 

21,944.—ELECTRICAL SWITCHES: O, D. Lucas.— 
The contrivance applies to multiple switches where- 
in a series of quick-break switch levers are mounted 
upon one axle and can be worked either atone time 
by the main handle, or at different times by their 
respective handles. The switch levers, mounted 
loosely upon the axle, are coupled to the axle with 
pins that work in segmental slots cut in the hubs of 
the levers which are loosely engaged by hubs in the 
handles which also have slots which take the 
ends of the pins—all the slots being proportioned 
to impart the action required, and the main handles’ 
throw being twice each switch handle’s throw. The 
switches are after the kind specified in No. 24,381 
of 1896. For the pins which couple them to the axle 
may be substituted coupling discs, which have teeth 
that fit into recesses. 

22,000. — BACTERIOLOGICAL TREATMENT OF 
SEWAGE: F. W. Wentworth-Shields.—The tank has 
a transverse inlet channel which admits the sewage 
in a thin sheet, a low wall capped with a screen, a 
batile plate, and a transverse discharge channel for 
the flow of the sewage over its inner edge ; it has 
also a sludge-pipe fitted with a stop-cock. Fresh 
sewage is passed through filters fitted with screens 
and beds of coke breeze, &c. The effluent is carried 
past a penstock into a channel and thence to the 
filter bed. 

22,017.—SPIRIT-LEVELS: H. Ff. Rabone.—The 
tube is set in plaster of Paris within a metal box 
made in the shape of a trough from a sheet-metal 
biank, and having a slot through which the tube can 
be seen. The box is strengthened with cross-pieces, 
and is screwed on to the wooden base of the level. 

22,028, ——-F LUSHING APPARATUs : G. Giordano.—A 
bell, which may slide in vertical guides, is made in 
the float of the supply cock, and the float, when the 
lever is lowered, displaces the water until it over- 
flows the stand pipe, and thereby effects the flush. 





+ 4+ 
MEETINGS. 


Frivay, Fesrvary 16. 

Htectural Association (Discussion Section).—Mr 
wk Feayih on “ Some oe of Modern Architec- 
ture.” 7 p.m. of 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ visit to 
the Great Northern Railway, King’s Cross and Hornsey 
Widening. 2 p.m. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Mr. Geo. 
Walton on “‘ Interior Decoration.” 6.30 p.m. 





21, 
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Monpay, FEBRUARY 19. 
oe Institute of British Architects.— Monsieur 

Charles Lucas on ‘‘ The Buildings of the French Exhbibi- 

tion of 1900.” 8 p.m. 

. London Anstitutron, —~Mr. Charles Welch, F.S.A., on 
The Ancient Guilds of the City of London,” illustrated. 
p-m. 

Royal Academy.—Lectures on Architecture, by Pr 

fessor Aitchison, R.A.: ‘‘ Progress in Archisacture VI. 

4 p-m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanit 0, _ 

Lecture by Dr. P. Boobbyer. “oot i tectiearkin 

& Liverpool Architectural Society.—Mr. A. Stratton on 

“ Santiago de Compostelia,” with limelight illustrations. 
p.m, 

Tugspay, FEBRUARY 20. 

Anstitution of Civil Engineers.—Papers to be furthe 

discussed : (1) “Moving Loads on Railway Geder 

bridges,” by _Mr. W. B. Farr. (2) ‘Note on the Floor 

System of Girder Bridges,” by Mr. C. F. Findlay. 


p.m. 
Architectural Association of Ireland. -Mr. W. R 
Maguire, J.P., on ‘‘ Artificial Heating.’ 8 p.m. CN 

The Society of Designers.—Mr. W. G, Paulson Towns- 
end on “‘ Design for Embroidery.” 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 
_ Society of Arts.—Mr. Edwin Bale on “ Artistic Copy: 
right.” Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, R.A., will preside. 
8 p.m. 
Surveyors’ Institution.—Annual Dinner, King 
Holborn Restaurant. 6.30 p.m. i en 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks oy Works’ Institution. ~ 
Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Oficers).—~ 
Dr. H. R. Kenwood on “ Methods of b ole 
8 p.m. 
«British Archeological Association. (x) Dr. Brush- 
_— ert on “* sea Tympana.” (2) Rev. H. T. 
wen, M.A., on “ Recent Discoveries in Valle Crucis 
ao tom $ alle Crucis 
Tuurspay, Fesrvary 22. 
The Institution of Mechanical Engineers.— Papers to 
be read and discussed together :— “Improvements in 
the Longworth Power-Hammer,” by Mr. Ernest Samuel- 
son ; and “* Portable Pneumatic Tools,” by Mr. Ewart C. 
Amos. 8 p.m. 
institution oy Electrical Engineers.—Adjourned dis- 
cussion on Mr. R. P. Sellon’s paper on ‘“‘ The Standardisa- 
tion of Electrical Engineering Plant.” 3 p.m. 
Carpenters’ Hal, London Wall (Free Lectures on 
Matters Connected with Building) —Professor ‘T. Roger 
Smith on “‘English Halls and Mansions.” Mr. Wm. 
Emerson, President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, will preside. 8 p.m. 


isinfection.” 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 
Architectural Association.—Mr. A. W. Hennings on 
‘The Exterior Treatment of Sharp or Acute Angles in 
Street Buildings ’— illustrated by lantern views. 7-30 p.m. 
Sanitary [nstitute (Lectures for Sanitary ( cers). — 
Calculations, Measurements, and Plans and Sections. 


p-m. 

Royal Institution. — Professor J. H. Poynting on 
** Recent Studies in Gravitation.” 9 p.m. 

institution of Civid Engineers (students Meeting).— 
Messrs. B. Humphrey, and H. E. O'Brien, on “ Bearing 
Springs.” 8 p.m. 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College 
(Architectural Craftsmen's Society).—Mr. J. Lochhead 
on ‘* The Decay of Building Materials.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution. 
—Annual Dinner, King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 6.30 
pm. a‘ 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
O@ficers).—Inspection at the Sutton Sewage Works. 
3 p.m. 

Dundee Institute of Architecture.—Mr. C. Ower on 
“*‘fravel, part of an Architect's Education,” with time- 
light illustrations. 7 p.m. 

_Ldinburgh Architectural A ssociation.—Visit to Shrub 

hill Cable Station and Macdonala-road Electric Light 


Station, 
——— 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY; 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 
February 5.—By Noxes & Noxgs. 


Kentish Town.—43, Hadley-st., f. .............. £375 
Holloway.—57, Cornwailis-rd., u.t. 54 vrs., g.r. ‘ 
Oh Sig Bi RIE cc gG deeb hedd cn ccbd dc cccatace 280 
By Hawes & Co. 
Wimbledon.—g, The Broadway, f., r. 85/......... 2,30 
es Big Ba Bins akan sa duds idiecocece 440 


February 6.—By Bearp & Sox. 
Strand.—39, Southampton-st., u.t. 30} yrs., g.r. 
BGieg Gls SOM pnccecnsuntascdeckivedese reds 1,550 
By Borznam & Co. 
Chelsea.—13, Royal-av., u.t. 40 yrs., g.r. 7/. 158., 


MME c andhdndnesabeceaghee dads cede sets ae ‘ 700 
Balham.—75, Endlesham-rd., u.t., 75 yrs., g.r. 
Gh iy SN Si os HSU a cass ce tsccccceccce 275 
By W. R. Nicuotas & Co. 
Haggerston.—3, Trafalgar-rd., u.t. 39 yrs., g.r. nil. 420 


By DHEDDEN & SmituH (At Mason’s Hall ‘Lavern). 
Lambeth.—Upper Marsh, *‘ The Sultan” b.-h., 
u.t. 214 yrs., r. 50/., with goodwill .......... 800 
February 7.—by Newman CHENNELLS. 
Kennington.—11, 13, and 15, Methley-st., u.t. 
314 yrs., g.r. 15¢. till 1g2z and 19¢. 10s. there- 
GUE, Fe BNO. exaccaccisceess Mabsdevraksonse 955 
By G. Heap & Co. 
Westbourne Pk.—209 and 211, Kensal-rd., u.t. 
gBE yrs., @.5. 260., F. JOl. .. cece cccccccccesece 630 
By Reynotos & Eason. 
Bermondsey.—19, 20, and 22, Salistury-st., f., r. 


Ketibe 6046 O60 6dsnbde ones resedscsersese 605 
Bow.—118, Fairfoot-rd , u.t. 624 yrs., g.1. 5¢., Fr. 
ar Tr Ter eee eee eee eee ee ee 195 
Canonbury.—106, Canonbury-rd., u.t. 17{ yrs., 
Boke Shey Be 40h. oe ce cece cn cccececsvectense 240 
Barnsbury.—13, Belitha Villas, u.t. 15 yrs., g-r. 
NRE OU io i owns sce ns'04 n00 06 0. cccrccaens 180 





Professor A. Bostock Hill on ‘‘ Trade Nuisances.” 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for —— pe . 


Hackney.—34, Bianchard-rd., u.t, 47 yrs., gt. 54. 205 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
(For some Contracts, c., still open, but not included im this List, see previous issues.) TS. 





























































































































































































































COMPETITIONS. — 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. | Designs t 
‘be delivered 
“Accident and General Hospital ..............ssssesveseeeeee-| Cameron Hospital Committee ..... | 1002. ; ane 
*Isolation Hospital, Ventnor ........0++-. salina sesseeeeeee]| Hospital Committee.............-. Pe ee April 11 
| BEOMDEGAL .reccsccrceneosveseieiavsiuseucennsbectotinreets ssssenoeesescosess Glasgow Parish Council ...... ......+. 1508, ; No date 
do, 
a 
| ——— — 
CONTRACTS. 
| Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by Tenders to 
[be delivers 
*Portland Cement and Thames Ballast.................++ ...| London County Council ......... snes Parks’ Department, 9, gard i—— 
Warehouse, North Kelsey Station, Lincs ; - iisaics Atkinson & Son North Keliey Station, Li —— | Feb. 19 
nae —o —— etunecsouneenseysoore ane ie 5. “4 ‘ seseocensed] Me RG Morrice, Homington, Sal er. neoiin ... 3 «| Feb. 
I: <soxscnnsassne-cte z dlesbrough B.D.C.......scssse00-. Dixon, Surveyor, Kirkby, do, ! 
Granite, GC. ....ccccccsscsesseeeesees | Potterspury R.D.O, ......cccesseeeeeee: W. H. P. oes See, ——— do, 
> Recreation eae . | Ashington U.D.C, .....csseceecsseeeee- > Wood, Surveyor, Market Place Miiegion Sis do. 
Surveyor’  featacial « ae: - | Leigh a orportion = siennind 1 Booka Borough Engineer, Bank Chambers, Leigh 2 
-Iron Pipes......... iiiannees % caster TATION — -coseesrecceee vil Enginee ‘ co. 
-Lmetone Tar Paving .... ‘| Carshalton U.D.C......++- i Ww bale, Civi pty Semel = - 
ma yom ee “i “|p. E, Murphy, 712, H ottenham ......... <i ~ 
*Works and Materials ‘ Council Offices, 712, High- | do, 
Hew Reet with Sowers .... PEE EER LDN! Po ae conpany, Limited... yt - company’s Om Ont eee 7 Fh 
orks, ORES sees} Sutton (Surrey) U sais mith, 8 ~~ =o 
Road Metal, Flint, &c. |...........-00 ia tedaoicnel *:| Maidstone R.D.C... & Killick, Surveyor “Harming, Matdstor @. 
_Btreet Works, Queen’s-road ae. ; w..| Felixstowe U.D.C... "| @. S. Horten, Surveyor, Felixstor “aha eeheanenmmaane | do, 
a ngs, Chimney BRI CBG. sissrersecsseeee ....| Reigate Town cemeneh Reema: Soe ‘Advertisement sobeedaee : 
Ofices, &c., Laingseat, Re Ime capoeeete ce Walker & Duncan Civil Engineers, 3, 3, Golder 
— _s wy aes sanibbanakereskgnsconoonsaanpbi wanna Wigston Magna (Leics.) U.D.C, ...| Surveyor, 32, eee ree 
all, en, near Lianelly ... serail donc W. Griffiths, A: 
Drainage Works ......... iceaabscaaiee wii} Portland U.D.Gessecssssseecseseeee www.| Be J. Elford, Civil En road, ee ae 
Granite Road Melati saeevi seerveeee | Horncastle (Lincs.) R.D. Yanai J. E. Chatterton, i Rogloeer New iia, Pia Faia . 
Broken Siag {2,300 fos ean e-nereenemrennenmpersernire Holland (Lincs. gad Council...| H. C. Johnson, Sessions wien Boston......... <I, a 
s, &c., Faughanvale Church, Lo ‘ te 
*Ateerations end secieesiandic ee 5 M. A. Robinson, Civil Engineer, Richmond-street, Londonderry.. Feb. 8 
a ahesaane -_ vg. ry ee ~~ di onan Sy ? = Henman, Architects, 64, Cannon-street, E.C.................. Feb, % 
Sched, Bs., Reterteld, sear wig “"] Garlton School Board s.u.w-ccccn | Re Whi ihren Architect, ‘ Ln gg Hall, LOW oer do. 
‘ awe. ad : enacts 9 CALITON oo. ceee eens dadeensecducecasevsscchaccesese do, 
House mon Ones, Co Rieeeg = agmean soteesie = ry ane, n, Civil Engineer, Whitehaven ievines dedi aceshanesckonsys _ do, 
Bakehouse, &c., St. Thomas’ Works......css00e00-. “| Huddersfield Industrial Soc., Ltd.| J. Berry, Architect, 9, Queen-street, Hudd ann Ae 
ve Shops, &c., Duckworth-street, Ac. .........0:..c000 Darwen Corporation Woods is Thack cewe sec sua coceanaete Fo. % 
Retort House, York-street, .. psthabiwes coneobcabanioed Leeds Corporation .. .......ss:«- | RB. HL “Townsle: nrey, re ona roo Sipe RAIS alerts = 
| Additions to Schoels Market-street.....c.ccsscssseeus seeee ineelly Oho bene... inne tn 
| Besos, Gan eshead Fell, Gateshead... won| ev. J. Mitehell snc *| Poste é Som, Architects, 67, Sehn-irect, Sunderiand -” ‘ 
Kiss Light Station Buildings eldiaiabibincs see Perth ons ao lot NEI Re Mekillo rigs ghohon gm gy Greet +e emtneita AW... do 
Benen ron nn ind Wandsworth Board of Wotks “7.| Board of Works Offices, Best Hill, Wandsworth 777” Feb 
“Making up Waters aii sense vse | Rdmonton UD Crrnseanierene G. Rete Eackus, Town Hall, Lower Edmonton... Ce a 
s or! ous: Pe ae a f EES T We BteVenvesscncsnesocoss soesnces , y; Ee . 
| _Aeaition to schoo! ~ = “ ws ae ae Wolstanton & Pursiem Guardians Architect, Bek Architect, Queen-street, Burslem ................000-+. do 
sMaktog-up se, LAL 2 OR ERE RNS aN ITY | Bridgewater Corporation ........... Borough Surveyor. Monteipel Offices. sites enecnaae aaa a 
be Pani wicket iG ictilariabiaabiitepabivonasceatenadee West Ham County Council ........ 2 G. Morley, ‘own Hall, West Ham, =z os Se: ie - 
po ep Windy End, Golear .....eer-neeerne | Buddersteld Corporation ..........| @. & @. H. Crowther, Civil Engineer, 88, New-st., Huddersfeli Fel, 2 
| Ad ieee t - po en Sef ee Ree eee {ailsham (Sussex) R.D.C. ........... | J. Huxley, Civil Engineer, Winster House, Hailsham .. saw eae 
Sewerage Works, Naas, Ireland... . D, E. Thomas, Architect, Victoria-place, Haverfordwest ........... | do. 
| Water Supply, Downderry, near St. Germans -. Bergin, Engineer, Kildare ...............:.:c.-scsesees0e0 nea Ge” 
«Making: Drak Gavia Wieasheend .”) vena Vek Jenkin & Son, Engineers, Liskeard ................ccccssereessreseesescersoees | do, 
wore ihe try snvirnineonetns .... | Surveyor, Town Hall, Walham Green, S. ncaa eeees seereee einen] oe 
Secor Hall, ‘ister Pater ~~ Officers, H.M.S. ‘‘ Pembroke” ......| Lieutenant Riadore, R.N HM; 8. “ North ” = 
| Additions to Hospital " oe ar sone Bradford Corporation ............--... Simpton & Allen, Architects, 3, Verelowrtaden, dray’s we. Mar 
| Schools, Lisnaskea, — = Hanley (Staffs.) &c., Joint Board...| E. Jones, Architect, Albion-street, Hanley .................. : | do. 
“U nderground oo Sikiabiemsdeaniens Ealing U.D.C........ T. Elliott, Architect, 37, Darlin M . ee do 
Won Blocks sof ca cae Hen lte SOO arenes s sivas svetansasens ey ER Public Buildings, etic. feces Wuanansbvacb'ecneces do. 
ta gate we Brn crreree-eveneneens-tarerseseceeererceecos| SGRGOM BORGO BOGEG nansescourenste wrence, itect, 22, Buckingh Senet Mar. 3 
Reap bling 8 = eee En Veatig Cleph Tow Hal Speen SB in 
|sHoepitel Ee fottndabicoueise oun slepataet esd | | gpemeanatiaarars > J, Dewhirst, civil En ae et er ee ethene * : 
|-Removal and Re-erecion cf Temporary School ~ | Teyton School Board City Hngineer, St. Mary's Hall, COVEDLTY wevosoneesnvscsscss 1 
j-works and Materials . atiegy Hendon UDC. ...| W. Jacques, Architect, 2, Fen-court, E.0...........cccssscscseeeesseees do 
"ene at &e. sunndese Acton District Council ik Boers Su . Surveyor, Council Offices, tied, NW, veeseeceeose: do. 
Bridge Rabone-] ‘hepa of Main Roads................... Kent County Council . aa Count ‘bores wig hg nny 2 a 
a oe IB ieiceiccstadpdenabaly sabecenstsbircnsseeesiaisacl Smethwick Corporation B W.8 eyor, 86, Week-street, Maidstone....eerrnvn = 
IsSewerage Works Lianrhyddlad, Anglesey .............. o 3 Caen daha Geaworks, Smethwick . stank aps 
medittesnlllicannid Gaiikascagca-euidecebiiscasccasss 4] nn: - - Sees eet its ee or Mar. ’ 
[aleres —— Farmfield Estate, Horley, Surrey . "| Edo Goons Come “a Reo, Advertisement... ei 6 
|-poviiene : ote . sasaansditaestapiissctestbdlanigiigenaguisbiicskingiaunsied Poole U.S. rs : i witcod. Ciel ment, ‘County E Hail, ‘Spring Gardens, 8 W. ....... Mar. 8 
lesen , Iron Bandstand, Lodges, Iron Fencing ...... liford U. 7 C. wot ag Engineer, Town Hi “g 
janchoo! and Caretaker’ 8 Residence Dartford School eee .| H. Shaw, 7, Cranbrook-road, Titord.. Mar. 1° 
wee —" mn heggeng « F odasvenesube Ealing U.D ard. : i Hal, Architect, 18 Dowahty-s -st., "ask square, W.C.| a B 
ecient eae am Felling Store Co-op.  Bociet ; td.| H. Miller, ing, W........... a 
Vitti... Cnabaael Vou] ie A Stee ~| eee 
| Five Houses, Soothill Nether, Yorks. . seesoscosees . Fg ee ee =| 
| Ofte gy ot oe ae See ee Va eet Ce ee ee itbioags ee ‘B Ridgway Asien, Dews eRe | Boe 
| 4 gee rintinnnnneninnnnnn| 9 ins | J HL Middlecoat, Gwendra, Veryan, iiaiduaedtieees shales 
—_ ne a Ne ee Me Nottinghamshire Miners’ Assoc oh isons, Cwescn, Voryen, Grampound-ros ‘oad, ‘o 
la an es, New Scone, NB. “ W. a oodhead & Sons, 8 ’ i 
bee ,Girders,&c. SpringfieldBrewery, Wolv erhampton Mr. W. Robertson..........+. sereeeseeees Swanston & Le, , Architects, ate ro 
E- ditions, &¢., Beaufort Arms, Ebbw Vale, Mon f abumnsbosee P. A. Lewis, 8; eld | Brewery Wolverhampton Peiiibed do. 
t we Boum, & Ambler-street, Castleford ........ “| Mr. W. Naylor” Proprietor, The Botel, Ebbw Vale ...... lean do. 
| TOM Gates 40....s00ee seveersereensesrssesreresereersess sof Sane TN sare eee eoepnbins iacchotowaous ...| Garside & Pennin Archi _~ eaeneaninell do. 
| Rebuilding Theatre Royal, iiddicabrougis | Leeds Guardians ...s....-sscc J. H. Ford, Poor Law Architect, Castleford... sn do, 
; RP eae Oa 2s aetal seteeeer ones Hope & Maxwell, New Bridge-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne . do. 
3 See aieislanhin Rahat: (OL, Se een 
| PUBLIC , APPOINTMENTS. 
| ? 
{ Nature of 
| Appointment. By whom Advertised. | Application 
Salary. | to be in 
*Clerk... iaisonie 
si eli Sinai icintitniiaseitiacsinisi We Board of Works 
“Second Dranghiaman and and | Engineering Draughteman| B Dritel Sette Comtaties soe SOL. Der annum........ ose bh cbaeclidendivaus tesinabeovies aivoets Feb. 
“Buildin, emdccbinaceneat veveed Blackburn serene | MOOE 00d LOOK. DO QDEERD oeseseeseens er tnerse Feb. * 
Bw — nspectors (two). inidlieeiarisbibintinans paises Tottenham U.D.C. nn ra § medmrmenil ners : sar. 
ee SE COR nse Baie ee ceagg cea Cambridge Waterwosks Gompun 1502. per annum . oo apapinancucnonse” Mar. 5 
saniiitdns steteeerosessneecrsrssseateeesetseseereeeveses| Wet Ham Guardians . oe = 
srrsvesserssnrees| Bb, 58. DOF Weeks Be caneceeenn| MO * 
2 
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By A. DowELL (at Edinburgh). 


800 acres 
Newson, Epwarps, & 


February “es PHARD. 


Nor reat 
Hig sary. 


Ca ncen a 6, 


New Cross —15% 


Heme . 
121, 
Camberw 


Here Hill. “a 74A, ut. 


T evtonstone. 75.775 


T heydon 


caneaiia used 
ound-rent 5 
in Proved grou’ 


r freeh 
oben 
ganum . 
square , pt 


ya. for yard, 


—Howard-rd., “* Carlisle scoeeaed *f., er, 


6, " Conewood- st, if ‘ex. ‘ol... Sete Oe 
Camden-sq., wt. 44} yrs., g.r. 


By Stimson & Sons, 
‘Tanner's Hill, Se es 


il. 38s, Norwood-rd., u.t. 78 yts., g.r. 


I. 504 
ail 65, George-st., ie 


308, 
Gut ye g.r. 162, r0s., 


A. & W. THarp. 
and 79, Melford-rd., f. ... 
Theydon Bois Park. rd., 


By J. A 


Essex.— 


13, 


Boi 
13 plots of building land, f. ...+..ssseee--ee 
.t. for freehold 
for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
nd-rent ; r. for rent ; 
for leasehold ; e.r. for 
or unexpired term; p.a. for per 
yrs. . for road ; > Sq. for 
|. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 


in these lists.—F. 

niirent ; gat, for 
rent; g.f- 

old ; ¢. - Ne hold ; 


rental ; 
for sant st. for street ; 
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pRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS : 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 

New Brunswick, &c., Birch 

a seer Pitch Pine Timber. onse 

by omy oly se 18 at ft.— 
ng. & 


Cc 
oust nominal { 3 3 
ign - —_ — 
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Riga and anzig 
Norway Poles, per ft. run 
Oak Staves, per mille full size pipe 
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ee ewenees eeeeeee 
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ee 

Indian Teake 

British Guiana Greenheart .. in 

Mahogany, per foot superficial— 
Honduras, cargo a «e 
Hiceragua, do i wseos 
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S22 


res 


Walnut, American a tori 
do. (planks and boards) . 

Italian, per foot superficial 

Black Sea, per ton 
Satin Walnut yam ad a foot cube.. 

and boards) 
Sequoia (Califoenn redwood), per 
foot cube 
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Coprer—British cake and ingot . 
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YELLow METAL 
Leap—Pig 
Spanish 
English Com. Brands 
Sheet, English, 6 lbs. per sq. ft. 
_and upwards 


oo 
eo 


ipe 
Zinc—English sheet . 
Vieille Montagne 
Spelter 
Tin—Straits 
Australian 
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I kdind hw th cb cd nts enw 
BRICKS, &c. 


Hard Stocks .... per thousand alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 

Grizzles 3 99 
Smooth 

Facing Stocks.. s 


Red Wire Cuts .. 
Best Fareham Red 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 
Best White Glazed 
Stretchers 


Headers 
— and Bail- 


Double Headers. . ; 
Best Di Salt 
we Digged Salt 
and Headers . 
— and Bull- 


Double crop eat “ad 
Seconds 
bk og — 


320 


240 


per thousand less than best. 
s. d. 

Thames and Pit Sand ......... 7 © per yard, delivered. 

Thames Ballast cskicaden @ OS ~~ “a 

Best Portland Cement pe 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 23 9 yy " 
Nortse.—The cement and lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 
weceseses 12S, od, per yard, delivered. 
oe ee per ton at rly, dpt, 





Stourbridge Fire-clay in “sacks, 31s. 6d. 


PRICES CURRENT—~(Continuea). 


STONE, 
: s. d. 
nanaee in blocks 2 o per ft. cube, deld. rly, depdt. 
” a 
Beer rt 64 
Grinshill I 10 
Brown Portland in blocks 22 
Dacley Dale sla 22 
Red Corsehill a 2 
Red Mansfield __,, 2 
Hard York 


” ” 


5 
44 
2 to 
6i in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 


6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 
3 in. sawn both sides 
~ sla bs (random sizes) 

3 in. self-faced Ditto 


per ft. super. 
at rly. depot. 
104 ” ” 


TILES. 
s. d. 
Best aap red roofing tiles.. 40 6 per i ooo at rly. 
Hip and valley tiles. . 3 6 per doz. 
Best Broseley tiles ........ 47 6 per 1,000 
Hip and valley tiles... 4 © per doz. 


” 
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SLATES, 
in. in. s. d. 
20X 10 best blue Bangor... 11 5 © per 1000 of r200 at ry. dep. 
»  bestseconds ,, 10 ° 
16x 8 best 6 26 
2c x 10 best blue Portma- 
doc - co 
16x 8 6 
20X10 best E ureka "and 
unfading green. . 
16x 8 ” ” 
20X10 Permanent green 
and Sedan greenro o 
3 os as 5 12 6 


” 


16x 








TO COSEPOROR NTS, 

S. S. P., M. & F. 

NOTE. —The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which ve been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRE 

We are a to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given subjeet to the approval of the article, when written, 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 


nts should have been stated) 








TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 

too, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BARNSLEY.—For the erection of six houses, St. 
George’s-road, for Mr. Wm. Worsley Smith, Barnsley. 
Messrs. Wade & Turner, architects, 10, Pitt-street, 
Barnsley. (Quantities by the architects :— 


Bui:ding.—James Bycraft, Barnsley* 
Joinery.—William Dyson, Barnsley* 
Plumbing.—¥. W. Rogers, Barnsley* 
Plastering.—jJohn Shaw, Barnsley* 
Slating.—Miss M. Fleming, Barnsley* 
Painting.—Beaumont Bros., Barnsley* 





BATH..-- For additions to Combe Down schools. 
W. J. Willcox, architect, 1, Belmont, Bath :— 
C. Webley £728 10 | Eswoods Morris ..£525 
Hayward & Wooster 679 F.. Chancellor .... oy 
Mannings & Sons.. 632 William Webb .... 
Long & Sons 





BLACKHEATH (Worcestershire). — For new shop 
fronts, Blackheath, near Dudley, for Mr. P. A. Parsons. 
Mr. A. T. Butler, architect, Cradley Heath and Hales- 
owen :— 

Williams & Sons, Blackheath* 
{Exclusive of ironfounder, glazier, and painter. } 





HALESOWEN.—For the erection of isolation hospital, 
Hayley Green, Lutley, tor the Stourbridge and Halesowen 
Hospital Committee. Mr. A. T. Butler, High-street, 
Cradley Heath. and Mr. H. T. Hare, joint architects. 
Quantities by Mr. H. R. Lloyd, Newhall-street, Bir- 

mingham :— 

Sapcole & Son . 
Moffat & Sons «.... 
R. Fenwick 


.. £11,825 | Guest & Son 
11,500 | |, Dal & Son 
allow 
0198 | f ec & Co. 9,800 
10,613 | W. Willetts, Old H.ll* sop 
[Sze also next fj age. 
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HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. ~-For neteng, “s — 
&c., Kingsland-road, Boxmoor. Mr. ke 
Borough Surv Town Hall, Hemel “hae pang — 

T Virrel, Legon Buzzard* we ente £697 0 © 


carviibiits dadigitaee eee ENS ves tier 690 11 8 





HUNSTANTON (Norfolk).— For the erection of 
detached cottage. Mr. Herbert J. Green, architect and 
surveyor, 3t, Castle Meadow, Norwich :— 
Chambers, G., & Son £675 " Southgate, F. (Hun- 
Shanks, Reo. cssdonnsd 5905 stanton)* ........ ° £563 





LAPEL (Worcestershire).—For house, Lapel, Hales- 
owen, for Mr. H. Redfern Turner. Mr. A. T. Butler, 
architect :— 


Roberts & Hipkiss, Halesowent..... are « £744 





LEEDS.—For making up part of Old Park-road, Round- 
hay, for the Rural District Council. Mr. E. J. Silcock, 
C.E., 10, Park-row, Leeds :-— 

J. Simpson . . £3,700 17 2] H. Wilson .. £2,986 11 © 
je sseete Ss 3,306 4 7|M. Hall...... 2,730 0 0 

peight & Son 3,230 © 0 
{Last two withdrawn. } 





LLANFAIR-FECHAN (Carnarvon).—Forthe erection 
of public hall, council chamber, and offices at Lianfair- 
fechan. Mr. Richard Davies, architect, Bangor :— 


Eh I as col pdan ks o< sess inwh £4,539 © 
We, FORO na os ceo esecc sccccscucetberes 4,500 © 
W,. BO. PROS | vccnicce Kccisctene 3,911 0 
R. & J. Williams, Upper Bangor ...... 3,772 10 
Contract No. 2(joinery)* 1,340 0 
E. Thorp & Sons, Llandudno.......... 3,605 © 
Erasmus Jones, Llanfair- fechan ....:. 3,444 10 
a Contract No. 1 (masonry)* 1,114 10 

- » 3 (lating, 
plastering) spaisicou es B50 0 


{Total accepted, £3,304 10s. ]. 





LONDON.—For proposed rebuilding of Nos. 92 and 
o2a, Kensington High-street, W. Mr. Fred. W. Foster, 
architect :— 


Sees 88 EE £6,150 


LONDON.—For proposed alterations at No, 28, 
Montagu square, W. Mr. Fred. W. Foster, archi- 


tect :— 
Jas. MacIntosh ...... #978 | John Marsland*...... £961 
97 


Simmonds Bros....... 


5 





LONDON.—For painting and decorating at No. 9, 
Mansfield-street, W. Mr. Fred. W. Foster, architect :-— 
Trotter & Co, ...... £1,278 | Chas. Blyton & Sons.. 795 
Lapthorne & Sons .. 993 | 





LONDON.—For four cottages and one shop in Lans- 
down-road, Custom House, E., for Mr. W. C. Stock. Mr. 
Geo. Stooke, architect, Plaistow, 
John Bearcock, jun., Bow*................ £950 
{Three tendered. } 





MALLOW (Ireland).—For the execution of water supply 
works, Doneraile, for the District Council. Mr. B. E. F, 
Sheehy, C.E., Council Room, Mallow :— 
Jeremiah Hassett... £1,357: | William Phelan .... £1, as 
Charles A. Wallace 1,2508 | A. W. Smith ...... 1,18 

t And 2s. 3d. per lineal yard extra for excavation of 
pipe trench through rock. 

§ And 3s. per lineal yard for excavation of pipe trench 
through rock. 


C.B.N. SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 
Ros. v8, TON GARDEN, end te ay BACK Pp 


FARRINGDON BO. ROAD, * ye 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 











offices and pupil-teachers’ centre, for the School Board. 


street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne :— 








PRUDHOE-ON-TYNE.—For laying sewers, construc- 
tion of manholes, bacteria tanks and filters, &c, at 


Prudhoe-cn-Tyne, for Hexbam Rural District Council. 
Mr. Harry W. ee Engiueer, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

J. B. Harris..... .- £798 Cette oie £610 
Carse & Son........-- 618 . Carr, Hexham* .. 575 
Stobbs & Son ........ 613 


SWINDON.—For the erection of Primitive Methodist 
chapel, Clifton-street. Mr. R. J. Beswick, architect, 
9, Regent-street, Swindon :— 
Spackman Bros...£1,484 4 | W. Chambers ....£1,225 9° 
R. J. Leighfield.. 1,370 0; A. J. Colborne, 
Tydeman Bros... 1,331 14 Swindon® .... 1,180 o 





SWINDON. — For stables and stores, King-street, 
Swindon, for Mr. H. Harry. Mr. R. J. Beswick, archi- 
tect, Swindon :— 

W. Chambers...... £650 o| Tydeman Bros..... £645 0 
J. Williams........ 647 0} | H.C. Cook,Swindon*640 5 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. — For the enlargement of 
central electric lighting station for the Corpo ation. Mr. 
C. H. Strange, architect, Tunbridge Wells. (Quantities 
by Mr. Charles Norton, Tunbridge Wells :— 


Thomas & Edge .... sists Ae! Fee er Eee £2,431 
Strange & Sons .... Battley, Sons, & H.I- 
Rm: Le Tiege © occas — v) ness, London* .... 2,249 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“ THE BUILDER " (Published Weekly) is supplied or sgh from 
the Office to residents in any part of the United dom, at 
rate of 19s. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. To all sof 
| ae a Ca a, New Zealand, India, China, 
&c. (DRINTER) um. Reuitences Ps ble to ae 
FOURDR TER) s should be addressed tthe publisher 
BUILDER,” No. 46, C 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON can the SUBURBS, by 
at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (<2 


prepa 
auelving "The Buitder" by Prikay Moraiees Post 


J.d, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


aes = other description of Slates, except American 
or immediate delivery to any Railway Station. ; 


NORMAN CROSS 


FIRST QUALITY 


FLETTON BRICKS. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 

















THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
Telephone, No. 274 Holbora. ‘Tele. Address: : “SNEWIN : 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—For the erection of 
Mr. W. H. Knowles, F.S.A., architect, 37, Grainger- 


T. Hunter .. £11,671 0 of T. Lumsdon 10,515 0 0 
im Smart .. 11,223 0 o| T. et ~~ 10,430 7 4 


W. Maughan 10,971 13 3] J. 
Cowper & Pied oy 
Henderson.. 10, 05 10 0} castle*...... 10,329 90 


—— 
THE BATH STONE Firms, iy 
FOR ALL run’ PuovEp pints oP 


FLUATE, for 
Hardeni W 
and Preserving Buildity rm fing, 


a. 
HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating The Ham Hill 
The ill Stone ~y oy C. Trask & So 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke. under-Ham, 


merset. 
London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Meulle Lo 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office - 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest matenas{ 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. “rooms, 

ies, tun-rooms, and terraces Asphalte 
ontractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [Apvr 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd. 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane,E.C, (Apvr, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON { 61. oko CRs STEEN, 
METOMIM & SOM {orctotener waren 
For 1900, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 [Apvy, 























s/DRY PLANKS AND BOARDS 


In all kinds of Hard Woods, 


*/ Mahogany, Wainscot, Teak, &c. &, 
Wm. MALLINSON & Co. 


Offices: 136 & 138, Hackney Road, London, NE. 
Telephone : 1319 AVENUE. 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors, 








Special attention is given to the above by 


French Asptal 


Contractors to 


H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, & 





For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 





BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


CANNON STREET, E.C. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 


Particulars on application. 


CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


LONDON :: 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, SE. 


» EIVERPOOL : 
and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


GLASGOW : 


BRISTOL: 


7 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE, ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATIO 
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